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The Report of the Favors for preparatory 


7 study in Latin, readings 
Committee of Ten from authors whose works 


have a general interest and a close relation to Roman 
life and customs. Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First 
Latin Readings, just published, meets the Commit- 
tee’s requirements. H. T. Peck, Professor of Latin 
in Columbia College, says: 


‘The selections seem to me'|to be admirably made, and to be fully 
equivalent to the first five books of the Gallic War. I shall be glad to 
accept them as such from students presenting themselves for admis- 
sion to this College.” 


Equally emphatic indorsements come from Latin 
scholars and teachers representing leading universi- 


ties and colleges throughout the country. All who 
are interested in Latin preparatory work should ex- 
amine this new book. The publishers invite corre- 
spondence. 

First Latin Readings. By Robert Arrowsmith, Professor of Greek and Latin, Teachers’ 
College, New York City. and George M. Whicher, Instructor in Classics, Packer Col- 


legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. Handsomely illustrated. Price, prepaid, 
81.25. Special terms for introduction. Specimen pages free. 


Our Bulletin of New Books is mailed free on request. 


WARM WORDS OF PRAISE. 


Read what Leading Educators say about 
American Book Company’s New Books: 


Arrowsmith & Whicher’s First Latin Readings, - - $1.25 
“In bringing out a book of this kind, the publishers are directly encouraging a broader and 
more liberal training forthe preparatory student, as well as doing something to lighten the 
tasks and relieve the monotony of the teacher.”— Prof. H. T. Peck, Columbia College, N. Y. 


Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene, . .80 
“I do not know of any other book published which covers the subject so satisfactorily, and 
which is so fully up to the times in all lines. I shall do what I can to secure its adoption.” 
—W. W. PREscoTt, Pres. Battle Creek College, Mich. 


Butler’s School English, - - - - $ .75 
“T like its style—the patient and painstaking mood by which the writer, like the good teacber 
that he’ is, makes it impossibie for the pupil not to follow him, or following bim, not to profit 
by his instructions. The book seems in extent to be adequate to the present purposes of 
secondary English work; it has my hearty approval.”—MILTON HAIGHT Tusk, Professor 
of English, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y 

Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Manual of Chemistry, - $1.20 
**IT am pleased to express my genuine appreciation of this Manual. It is far in advance of 
the many text-books on Chemistry which have appeared in recent years. I regard it as one 
of the best elementary manuals which I have seen.”—W. F. WaTSON, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

Metcalf’s English Grammar, - - - - - $ .60 
“ The author, in this and other work, shows arare faculty for blending what is best inthe oid 
method with what is soundest in the new.”—CLaRA GENELLA TAGQG, Principal South Case 
School, Cleveland, O. 

Willis’s Practical Flora, - - - - - $1.50 
“It is a storehouse of information in economic botany, and assembles interesting facts of plant 
history and geography which it would be difficult to find elsewhere. It is well adapted for 
popular or school use.”—(Prof.) ALBERT P. briGHAM, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 


White’s School [lanagement, - - - - - - - $1.00 


“ One of the most useful and practical books that have been written on the management of 
schools.”—Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. : 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices without extra charge for delivery. 


Special terms for introduction, For information about the best text-books in every branch and grade of school study, correspond with 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, 


Scribner’s New Books for Schools and Colleges. 


Primer of Psychology. 


By Professor GEorGE T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 net. 


This is an entirely new book, written by this eminent author expressly for elementary 
study in schools and colleges, and will be found the most desirable text-book that has yet 
been published in this field. 

ConTENTS: — I. The Mind and Its Activities. 11. Consciousness and Attention. III. Sen- 
sation. 1V. Feeling. V. Mental Images and Ideas. VI. Smell, Taste, and Touch. VII. Hearing 
and Sight. VIII. Memory and Imagination. 1X. Thought and Language. X. Reasoning and 
Knowledge. XI. Emotions, Sentiments, and Desires. XI. Will and Character. XLII. Temper- 
ament and Development. 


Flow the Republic 1s Governed. 


By NoAH BROOKS. I2mo. 75 cents net. 


The author of this little handbook has compressed in a very small compass an accurate 
and intelligible statement of the governmental system of the republic of the United States. 
He has defined the functions and powers of the three great departments of the government, 
their relations to each other, and the methods by which a free people is governed. The 
relations of the States to the National Union are incidentally described, and the author 
has endeavored to present a lucid explanation of the machinery on which moves that gov- 
ernment “ of the people, by the people, and for the people.” Tie book is a desirable one 
for classes in Civil Government. 


Correspondence in regard to the above is cordially invited. A Descriptive Textbook Catalogue for 1894 and a complete Price List, giving terms to teachers, will be sent on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


‘ 153--157 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


, Now Ready. 
GIFFORD'S 


LEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Joun B. Girrorp, 
Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 164 pages. Price, 60 cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 


On.the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple appa- 
ratus to show the conditions of the experiments, with full directions for construction. This work is the outgrowth from lessons originally 
prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably successful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. 

Clear in statements. It has the best accep'ed methods of instruction. The bovk will well repay the ex- 


Unique in plan. Simple in treatment. 
YS Ss amination of Educators. Correspondence requested. 


\ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. : : : 163 Wabash AVen"cnicage- 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Showing the Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with Illustrative Lessons. 
By SARAH I. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Cleth, Svo, 276 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book, which deals with the educational topics of to-day in a forceful and 
helpful manner. It is illustrated by outline lessons and specimens of pupils’ work, and will prove an inspiration and practical 
helper to every live and ambitious teacher. No teacher should be without it. > 

“It is a book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’— The American Teacher, Boston. 

Until further notice, a single copy will be mailed, postage paid, to any teacher or school officer sending us full name and address, together with position occupied, 


and inclosing $1 oo. 


We publish successful books in all departments of instruction. Send for our new Introductory Price List of School and College Publications. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 
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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are uncer the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


$ has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


isable to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
po thy Mg entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
a Chemical 61 Ww The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
Chemicals an emica ass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
te Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


the larger _ of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


| of thousands of:dollars. 
This “‘ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date je pilates ton 
urchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, jus 
ened Ciioauae of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


INVESTIGATEZTHE QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS 
4 Factory and 
Warerooms 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. | 
ne, 1010 Chestnut Street 
[Mention this paper) Established 1871. QUEEN CoO., 
s EIMER & AMEND ail Numerous World’s Fair Awards. w N. ¥. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


205—211 Third Avenue, 


New York. The —, 
A LARGE CONCERN Acme 
CHEMICAL and PHY SICAL Offers many advantages to its customers. The magni- > 
} tude of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and WS of Progress 
| APPARATUS, simplifies buying by concentrating it in one house. oo 
t icals, Mi , ke. A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain, 
‘ Chemicals, Minerals, &c and will not risk dissatisfaction by being either careless or grasping. LATEST MODEL : 
SPECIALYY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing R. : t | 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) Jor all School Supplies. mM | n 
&®™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. e i 4 O n 
| STANDARD 
j 
\ Chemicals Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. Typewriter 
| RICGHA RDS & 60 ay Limited, A development—not an experiment. In- 


corporates most perfectly many desirable | 


and 
Apparatus improvements into the essential features | 
of Simple and Durable Construction for | 


NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO: 112--114 Lake St. 


2 o which the Remington is famous. 
L b Importers and Manuft’ers Send 
apora ory ~ nd for a Catalogue. 
! 
Supplies RICH ARDS Chemical Philosophical Wycxors, Szamans & Benepict 
New Alcohol Bunsen APPARATUS, 327 Broadway, New York. | 


Bullock & Crenshaw, [JSE BARNES’ INK 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. N. B. — We offer best facilities to Colleges for "Daty Free Importations. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St, N ¥. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
eow 


Musical, far Y-y"- and highly satis 


& | INSIST ON HAVING 
ses paid If you want employment write 


WEST TROY, N. Y.! 1826. 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | A pleasing Science. 


Work FOR ALL. $75 3 month salary and expen 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy Stt, PROVIDENCE, RB. IL. 
eow 


SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 

LUNAR TELLURIC 
} NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
a NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 


CATALOGUE UPON 


GOOD AGENTS 
APPLICATION 

> 


WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 


q 


WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK 


The GEM PEN | 


G.8. PERRy, Kreet, Boston. Manufactured by 
Wd ez Wabash A¥. Chicago GOULD & coon, OF NATURAL PENNA. SLATE A SPECIALTY. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Leominster, Minse 
© 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
a s Un10n SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Send for Ctroular. We will send ma Write us for terms. 


Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


eow Battle Creek, 
KIN DERG ARTEN _|CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SCHOOL 
NEW TORK.” | com 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 


One renewal and one new subscription.” 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, #88 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided three 
more is formed and all names are sent in by. one person wae time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, »« « £8.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. - « -« Boston, Mass. 


2.00 a year, 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THOUGHT GRANDMA NEGLECTED. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 
a ‘comfort picture,’’ surely! 
In his father’s easy chair 
Sat our Ted, with open volume, 
And with such a stadious air. 


Conning, ‘‘ I love, you love, he loves,’’ 
He didn’t notice sister Kate, 

As she stood, spell-bound with wonder, 
Close beside the open grate. 


Soon she gently touched his elbow. 

** Tell me, Ted, please tell me true, 
For you’s given ’way your secret, 

So, please tell me, you loves who?’’ 


Then ’twas Ted who looked with wonder, 
And he couldn’t help but stammer, 
** T love? why, you precious eister, 
I’m trying bard to love my grammar.,”’ 


Slowly turning from her brother, 
Grieved that it should happen so, 
To herself she softly whispered, 
**I loved Grandma long ago.”’ 


DR. HOLMES’ VERSES.* 
Teachers of teachers! Yours the task 
Noblest that noble minds can ask. 
High up Aonia’s murmurous mount, 
To watch, to guard the sacred fount 
That feeds the streams below : 
To guide the hurrying flood that fills 
A thousand silvery rippling rills 
In ever-widening flow. 


Rich is the harvest from the fields 

That bounteous Nature kindly yields ; 

Bat fairer growths enrich the soil 

Plowed deep by Thought’s unwearied toil, 
In Learning’s broad domain. 

And where the leaves, the flowers, the fruits, 

Without your watering at the roots, 
To fill each branching vein? 


Welcome! the Author's firmest friends, 
Your voice the surest Godspeed lends. 
Of you the growing mind demands 
The patient care, the guiding hands 
Through all the mists of morn. 
You knowing well the futare’s need, 
Your prescient wisdom sows the seed, 
To flower in years unborn. 
*Read at the Authors’ reception at the Vendome, Boston, February 
23, 1893, before the department of superintendence. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

Srate SupERINTENDENT Henry R. 
Michigan: Set apart a day for the special purpose of 
securing funds and creating sentiment for scboolroom 
decorations. 

R. K. Rows, Principal Training School, Kingston, 
Ont.: The language of a new subject is a new language 
to the young learner. The strongest minds get ideas 
slowly through a new language. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. U. Perry county, 
Pennsylvania: The school superintendent who in- 
creases the efficiency of the teachers under his control 
accomplishes nearly all the desired ends in popular 
education. 


Newron Boors, California: Public opinion — what 
is that but the bold utterance of the few who think what 
they say, dare to say what they think, and seek what 
they want, and the silent acquiescence of the many who 
are too indolent for thought, or too timid for action. 


DISCIPLINE—WHAT IS IT? 


BY HIRAM H. BIOCE. 


The aspirant for a position as he, or she, stands before 
the superintendent, so genial, suave, and cool, inevitably 
meets this question: “By the way, how are you as to 
discipline? Do you have trouble with children, or diffi- 
culty in preserving order?” We may have been going 
along ever so smoothly, detailing our educational qualifi- 
cations and pedagogical experiences into his suffering but 
sympathetic ear, and all may be satisfactory ; but now, ah,— 
we all feel that upon our answer to this query, and our 
ability to support it by facts, we shall stand or fall. Do we 
all understand just what this wonderful thing is, this sine 
qua non, which teachers must be born with or acquire ? 

Here is a picture. Is it a fanciful one? Sometimes, 
in visiting a school, a teacher is found in whose class- 
room one notices such facts as these: The scholars keep 
their eyes fixed with » curious mechanical stare, quite 
devoid of interest, upon the stern face of the teacher; 
they move, when called upon, like jointed dolls on wires, 
as if, when one sits, some concealed mechanism hoists an- 
other to his feet; answers are given evidently with a 
strained desire to conform to some rigid formula; the 
order is good, the life is ni/ ; individuality is altogether 
wanting, monotony reigns; an effort seems to be made 
to force the scholars through one mould of unvarying, 
iron-clad rules. Those whose personality cannot be en- 
tirely overpowered appear as incorrigibly bad boys and 
girls, or exhibit from time to time weak manifestations of 
an attempt to assert the God-given individuality budding 
within them, and—are disciplined. Is this exaggerated ? 
The old-time pedagogue was often thus. Are there no 
schools in the land to-day where such false discipline still 
prevails ? 

In discipline the aim of the teacher must always be to 
develop and guide personality. Rules are necessary, but 
shrewdness in their promulgation and tact in their ad- 
ministration are far more needful. We must have orderli- 
ness, promptness, punctuality, and politeness ; but these 
should all be the attributes of intelligent, appreciative, 
wide-awake boys and girls, not those of human machines. 
There is no place now for the mechanical teacher. In- 
struction upon the bell-stroke plan is out of vogue, and 
maintaining discipline by cut and dried, very much dried, 
rales is a decade behind the times. Sach a teacher may 
drive into young minds many facts, but does not educate 
nor build character. The teacher now must stand among 
his pupils, not in the clouds above them. 

The true source of all good discipline is love. Chil 
dren are quick to feel and appreciate sympathy in the 
heart of another, and their hearts go out at once in ro- 
turn to every one who can understand them. When they 
are certain that you know just how they feel in all their 
joys and troubles, and that you really want to help them 
all you can, and are not a dreadful dragon, ready to 
pounce upon and rend them, they are yours forever, and 
you can move them as you will. Ninety-nine children 
out of a hundred have in their hearts some chords which 
will vibrate with good impulses for the mastery of their 
individuality and the strengthening of character, if 
touched skilfully by a loving heart in their teacher. In 
fact, there is some hope for even the hundredth. 

Discipline is nothing more than developing, nourishing, 
and directing the gentleness which is in every child's na- 
ture. It is the right care of the bud which in a few 
years is to unfold into manliness or womanliness, or to be 
blasted into selfishness and boorishness. A hollow main- 
tenance of rules, unvitalized by the teacher’s love and 
kindliness, and unsupported by such common sense and 
sympathy as the children can understand, may keep them 
in the straight and narrow way, bat when the bondage is 
at an end, they are likely to step into another road. 

Let the teacher’s own personality shine forth, clear and 
strong, and let the brightest rays in it be fairness and 
love. Always be firm. Put yourself in the children’s 


place. Consider their circumstances from their point of 
view, then from your own. Make your decision and 
stick to it, and do it all lovingly. Then there will be no 
dry formality, no lifeless recitations, no intentional rude- 
ness, no perfunctory work. And the reward will come 
in seeing character form and strengthen, and right im- 
pulses come into being and dominate in the heart of the 
growing child. 


SELF. EXPRESSION. 


BY INSPECTOR JAMES L. HUGHES, TORONTO. 


The individuality or selfhood of the child is the most 
sacred part of his nature; the divinity in him; the one 
element whose development should do most for the child 
and the world. The highest duty of the school is to de- 
velop the conscious personality of the child, and make 
him as unlike others as possible. All true harmony 
comes from dissimilarity. No two trees or flowers are 
exactly alike. It would be a pity to have them all alike. 
The higher the organization, the greater is the capacity fur 
variation. Life’s failures result from lack of positivity 
of development of selfhood. Tha schools make mixed 
characters, part child and part teacher. They develop 
self-consciousness, not selfhood. Very few children are 
allowed to “live their souls straight out.” 

The saddest sight in the world is a man using his power 
for evil. It is nearly as sad to see one ancon:cious of 
his best power, or having power without using it. God 
makes no lazy children. There is always joy as well as 
growth in work, if it is on the line of greatest aptitude. 

Man’s receptive, reflective, and executive powers were 
once in harmony. The harmony has been lost. The 
schools should help to restore the lost barmony, but they 
really increase the want of harmony between the elements 
of power in man. It is an awful thing to give more 
knowledge or more power to think without correspond- 
ingly increasing the power and tendency to apply or use 
it. Receptivity, reflection, and executive power, or self- 
expression, should be trained at the same time, not sepa- 
rately, according to the old ideal. The correct ideal is to 
train all powers by self expression, or self-activity. This 
means much more than the expression of the teacher’s 
ideals by the executive powers of the child. The culture 
of the child by self-expression is the true ideal, because 
receptivity and reflection are of no use if not crystallized 
into activity, and self-expression is the only sure, natural 
way of developing receptivity and reflection. This does 
not mean that self-expression really produces knowledge. 
It does mean : — 

1. That self-expression is necessary in the full devel- 
opment of the powers of mind-storing and reasoning. 

2 Self-expression is the basis of highest cerebral 
growth. 

3. Self expression ig the means of codrdinating the 
sections of the brain. 

4 Self expression is the only means by which the stored 
and trained mind can (a) define its conceptions, ()) as- 
similate knowledge, (c) reveal its decisions, (d) use its 
decisions for practical purposes, and (¢) develop the con- 
scious personality of the individual. 

The hand is the executive agent most important in 
self-development in early years. Touch is the basis of 
definite conceptions. The material environment of the 
child is its means both of self-expression and of growth. 
The country child has the advantage in variety of mate- 
rials for investigation and self-expression. 

The most rapid and most perfect mind growth and the 
most definite unfolding of selfhood comes before the 
child goes to school, if its conditions are right. There is 
not much growth in some homes, because there is not 
enough suitable material for the child’s self-expression, 
and too much intermeddling of older personalities to pre- 
vent its free expression. No perfect growth is possible, 
if the free development of selfhood is warped or dwarfed, 
Teachers reverse nature’s plan by taking away freedom, 
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and by giving pupils no opportunities to find problems 
for themselves. Problem finding is a more important 
power than problem solving. The inevitable resalt of the 
removal of a child from the realm of happy, independent 
self-effort in investigation and expression is partial de- 
struction of selfhood. The destruction of individuality 
is most complete when the child is most constantly guided 
by the teacher. Closely graded schools are more danger- 
ous than rural schools. The country boy is free for a 
considerable part of each day from the teacher’s direct 
interference, so that his individual efforts along his own 
lines are not constantly checked. Self-expression or self 
activity means the execution of our own impulses or de- 
cisions. It is well that children are not subjected to 
school processes all their waking hours, or when twenty 
years of age there would be a total destruction of indi- 
viduality in most cases, and a great loss of it in all 
cases. 

The methods of self-expression are building, manual 
work, modeling, drawing, music, oral language, written 
language, and dramatic expression. Each child should 
have an opportunity for training in each of these meth- 
ods; every power in a child should have a chance to 
open and unfold. In every process of expression, the 
child’s own ¢ffort to express itself must be most interest- 

ing to it, and, therefore, most productive in its develop- 
ment. How absurd to interfere with the child when it is 
working with saud, or sticks, or mud pies, or when play- 
ing. If it is stupid to interfere by the seashore, it is 
equally foolish to do so in the schoulroom. The kinder- 
gartner allows the pupils to choose their own games; 
especially, wise kindergartners allow them to devise new 
games, and their eyes are never so bright as when play- 
ing their own games. 

There is room in every process of self-expression for 
proper, natural imitation by the pupils. There is a vast 
difference between unconscious imitation and conscious 
The one strengthens, the other inevitably 
weakens. There is room too for special work in the way 
of power culture by the teacher. But in every case the 
training of a power of expression should lead to growth 
of selfhood, or conscious personality. 

The educational -methods of the past have, in most 
cases, developed the form, or means, of expression, and 
left partially or wholly untrained the individuality to be 
expressed. In music, technique and all forms of musical 
culture have been given, except the culture of the soul, to 
which music should lend wings. In modeling, paiuting, 
and drawing, pupils have been trained to imitate the rep- 
resentations of others, and not to represent their own 
inner life of conception and feeling. Writing, which 
should never be practised except in the expression of 
thought, has been a means of enslaving or dwarfing self- 
hood, and transforming independent individuals into 
servile followers of others. Should there be no training 
in the principles of drawing, writing, ete.? Ob, yes! 
Gymnastic processes should be used to develop power, so 
that pupils may be qualified for more complete free work. 
Even rules may be given incidentally, when they can be 
used immediately, and applied, not merely memorized. 

Dramatic expression has, until recently, been taught 
from mechanical rules describing the attitudes and facial 
expression for the various shades of feeling. It was 
simulation, not stimulation; formalism, not life. The 
soul, the selfhood, was ‘not trained. 

In the teaching of language the grandest opportunities 
for self-expression have been neglected or misused. 
The expression of individual thought in original lan- 
guage has not been made the aim, either in written 
or oral language training. The great aim should 
be thought expression in both cases. Care must, of 
course, be taken to guide the self of the child to new and 
richer departments of thought. The “within” should 
be stored and enriched, but language training should be 
directed exclusively to the expression of the feeling and 
thought of the child. Irving was right when he said to 
Harvard students: “ If you are true to your‘individuality, 
and have great original thoughts, they will find their way 
to the hearts of others as surely as the upland waters 
burst their way to the sea.” 

But the worst mistakes in sacrificing self-expression 
are made in connection with oral reading. 

Reading is thought getting, not thought expression ; 
oral reading is the expression of an author’s thoughts in 


imitation. 


the author's language. Oral expression is the expression 
of our own thoughts in our own language. 

Oral reading is harmfal because : — 

1. It destroys the natural power of expression. 

2. It makes pupils weakly self-conscious. 

3. It prevents thought concentration. 

4. It fails to give power to read rapidly and get 
thought definitely from visible language. 

5. It fails to give a love for reading. 

6. It fails to give the habit of reading. 

7. It does not satisfactorily remove speech defects. 

8. It does not cultivate the power to use the results of 
reading. 

9. It does not develop the powers of oral expression. 

10. It destroys spontaneity. 

11. It fails to develop selfhood, or individuality. 

The least harmful process in oral reading is the recita- 
tion of selections thoroughly understood and perfectly 
memorized. But what a vast difference between the de- 
livery of recalled thought in a eet form of words and 
evolved thought expressed in original language, suggested 
by fresh thought; and there is greater difference between 
recalling language forms and self-expression of the steps 
of a logical thought sequence. 

Recitation is weak, even when an author repeats his 
own thought in his own words. One can easily tell when 
a speaker is delivering a memorized address, by his weak- 
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ness, even when the language is his own. The expres- 
sion of another’s thought in another’s words develops 
power to express another, not one’s self. Few good 
actors are good speakers. Every time the pupil attempts 
to express the thought and language of another person, 
he weakens his own power of self-expression — his high- 
est power. 

Not only by methods of teaching, but by methods of 
discipline also, should the schools define and increase the 
power of self-expression. 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


How mavy men in our schools are there who choose 
teaching as a profession, and not as an incident of their 
lives? On the other hand, how many there are of our 
finely trained, gracious and beautiful girls, with not much 
money, the daughters of professional men, who are to-day 
looking unselfishly and nobly toward the schools! I 
think it a personal disaster that there are so few young 
men of the first ability and ambition, of generous college 
training and professional equipment, going into the ser- 
vice of the schools. It is not because there are so many 
women there, but because our young men so largely de- 
pend upon political elections for their position and con- 
tinuance in office. As long as polities rule the schools, 
as long as there is no certain tenure of office, this state 
of things will continue. I would rather encourage 
women of the first ability and training than young men 
not of the first ability. The schools and the colleges for 


girls ave sending out qualified persons by the hundreds 
and thousands. If the girls are being fitted for this 
work in increasing numbers, and if there is not a suffi. 
cient supply of young men, why not, for the sake of the 
women themselves, and also of the children, give them 
the work to do? They are going to be better teachers 
than ever. Give them work close to the children, We 
want to take the schools out of politics, to open the purses 
of this land and provide proper recompense for teaching, 
to have enough college and school buildings, and to ar- 
range matters so that wherever there is a woman teacher 
there may be a man teacher to go with her.— Massachu. 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


THE WORLD'S THANKSGIVINGS. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


{It will add greatly to the interest of the pupils to have the school- 
room tastefully decorated, Suggest that they bring grasses, leaves, 
fruits, and even vegetables. The fruits and vegetables may afterward 
be given as a Thanksgiving offering to some needy family. Secure 
plant-stands, and place vegetables at the base, fruits above, and let a 
glass of celery crown the top. Another stand may contain grasses, 
cat-tails, dahlias, or wheat, with bright fall berries. A motto made of 
autumn leaves may be strung on a wirs.] 


THANKSGIVING. 
‘LTune: “ Come, thou fount of every blessing.’’] 


To the Giver of all blessings 
Let our voices rise in praise 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the hcmes of peace and plenty, 
And a land go fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills, 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autumn, 

Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvesta, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandeur of tha ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 
For the ever-changing seasons, 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For thy love so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 
— William G. Park. 


THE E@yprTians’ THANKSGIVING. 
First Pupil. — Locking back, we find that neaily every na- 


* tion had a Thanksgiving festival. The ancient Egyptian husband- 


men observed a day of feasting after the ingathering of the harvests. 
It was a day of religious worship as well as festivity. Precious 
offerings were laid upon the altar of Isis, the Holy Mother, who 
protected the harvests. 

THE JEws’ THANKSGIVING. 

Second Pupil.—Over three thousand years ago the Jews cele- 
brated a great feast, calling it the “ feast of tabernacles.”” They 
had magnificent rituals, melodious choirs, and picturesque festiv- 
ities. The feast continued eight days, and ali the people were sup- 
posed to eat, drink, and be merry. Millions of people came to the 
city of Jerusalem, and lived in booths made of olive, pine, and 
palm branches. Theze were decorated with irnits and flowers. 
Grand public pageants were held; every house had its worsbip, its 
sacrifice, and ita banquet. 

THANK SGIVING AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Third Pupil—The Greeks held a grand feast in honor of Deme- 
ter, who was the goddess of the harvest. The Romans also held s 
great celebration in honor of this same goddess, whom they called 
Ceres. They went in long processions to the fields, engaged in 
rustic sports, and crowned the household gods with fruits and 


flowers. 
THANKSGIVING IN ENGLAND. 


Fourth Pupil.—One of the great {¢ e days of Old England was 
the ‘‘ Harvest Home,’ a rural festival held at the close of harvest 
time. There were sports and gambols on the village green, wrest 
ling matches, feats of archery, and dancing, followed by a bounte- 
ous feast in the hearty English fashion, 


THE PiteRrims’ THANKSGIVING. 


Fifth Pupil.—Two hundred and seventy-four years ago, the Pil- 
grime came to our shores. After ten months of suffering, they 
gathered their first little harvest, which consisted of twenty scree 
of corn, and six acres of barley and peas. For this they thanked 
God and held a great feast. Hunters were sent out to procure 
water-fowl, wild tarkey, and venison. Massasoit and ninety Indiao 
warriors were invited to the feast, The next year a drought came, 
a day of prayer was appointed, and for ten hours the people prayed. 
At night a breeze sprang up, bringing rain clouds, and the rain re 
vived all things. Governor Bradford ordered a day of Thavks 
giving to be observed. 


A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


Sixth Pupil.—Washington issued a proclamation for the -aageal 
ance of a day of Thankegiving in 1789. He set apart the 


: 
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Thursday of November to be devoted to the service of God. The twelve 
second proclamation was in 1795, and was observed asa general At the thirteenth movement, all will form in line, turn over their let- 


pupils who have, hanging about their necks, gilt letters. 


Thanksgiving. President Lincoln, by proclamation, made it a na- ters, and find the word “ Thankegiving.”’ 


tional Thankegiving. 


Recitation—THE First THANKSGIVING. 


‘* And now,’’ said the governor, gazing 
Abroad on the piled-up store 
OF the sheaves that dotted the clearings 
And covered the meadows o’er, 
‘*?Tis meet that we render praises 
Because of this yield of grain, 
’Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest 
Be thanked for his sun and rain. 


** And therefore, I, William Bradford 

(By the grace of God, to-day, 

And the franchise of this people), 
Governor of Plymouth, say, 

Through virtue of vested power, 
Ye shall gather with one accord, 

And hold in the month of November 
Thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


‘*So shoulder your match-locks, masters, 

There is hunting of all degrees, 

And, fishermen, take your tackle 
And ssour for spoil the seas. 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, 
Your delicate crafts employ 

To honor our firet Thankegiving 
And make it a feast of joy.”’ 


At length came the day appointed ; 
The snow had begun to fall, 
Bat the clang from the meeting-house belfry 
Rang merrily over all, 
And summoned the folk of Plymouth, 
Who hastened with one accord 
To listen to Elder Brewster, 
As he fervently thanked the Lord. 


In his seat sat Governor Bradford, 
Men, matrons, and maidens fair, 
Miles Standish and all his soldiers 
With corslet and sword were there. 
And sobbing and tears and gladness 
Had each in ita turn the sway; 
For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish 
O'ershadowed Thanksgiving day. 


And when Massasoit, the sachem, 
Sat down, with his hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches 
Of gardens and woods and waves, 
And looked on the granaried harvest, 
With a blow on his brawny chest, 
He muttered, ‘* The good Great Spirit 
Loves his white children best.’’ 
—From Colonial Ballads. 


[Let the readings be some Thanksgiving stoies, short and inter- 
esting.] 

The following song may be sung to the tune of ‘* Clementine.” 
It is coming, it is coming, be the weather dark or fair ; 
See the joy upon the faces, feel the blessings in the air, 
Get the dining-chamber ready, let the kitchen stove be filled, 
Into gold-dust pound the pumpkins, have the fatted tarkey killed. 
Tie the chickens in a bundle by their downy yellow legs, 
Hant the barn with hay upholstered for the ivory-prisoned eggs. 
’Tis the next of a procession through the centuries on its way ; 
Get a thorough welcome ready for the grand Thankeiving day. 


— Will Carleton. 
Slips of paper containing quotations may be distributed among 
the children, to be read. They should refer to the autumn or to 
QUOTATIONS. 
Shakespeare says: ‘‘Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the 


Robert Burns thanked God for the 
‘ All-cheering plenty with her flowing horn, 
The yellow autumn, wreathed in nodding corn.”’ 
DRILL. 

The drill may be appropriately and effectively performed with 
large colored cardboard leaves, representing the colors of autumn 
leaves. 

Secure red, yellow, green, and russet colored cardboard, cut it 
into the shape of maple leaves, nine inches in diameter. Each 
pupil has one. Let the children sing some well accented song, like 
‘* Marching through Georgia.’’ 

First movement. — Raise leaves in right hand, wave forward and 
back four times, wave right and left four times. 

Second movement. — Leaves in left hand, same as in first move- 
ment. 

Third movement. — Leaves overhead in left hand, up and down 
four times, forward and back at side of head four times. 

Fourth movement. — Leaves in both hands; same movement. 

Fifth movement. — Leaves in right hand ; same movement. ; 

Sixth movement. — Leaves in right hand, waving in a cirele in 
front. 
Seventh movement. — March. Leaves held in right hand, waving 
back and forth in time with music. 

Eighth movement. — Form two lines opposite each other. Leaves 
in left hand, waving at side of head. ; 

Ninth movement. — March toward each other, then back to orig- 
inal position. 

Tenth movement. — Form a circle by touching leaves in right 
hands, at side. — 

Eleventh movement. — March, in and out, leaves held in right 
hand, to original place in circle. 

Twelfth movement. — Repeat first five movements. 

Thirteenth movement. — March to position taken at first in the 
drill. 

These’ same movements may also be performed with flags by 


[The children will be as interested in the distribution of the various 
fruits and vegetables used in decoration as they are in the prepara- 
tion of the programme.} 


THANKSGIVING SELECTIONS. 


THANKSGIVING EVE. 


Hand in hand through the city streets, 
As the chill November twilight fell, 
Two childish figures walk up and down— 
The bootblack Teddie and sister Nell. 


With wistfal eyes they peer in the shops, 

Where dazzling lights from the windows shine 
On golden products from farm and field, 

And luscious fruits from every clime. 


Teddie,” said Nell, let’s play to-night 
These things are ours, and let’s suppose 
We can choose whatever we want to eat. 
It might come true, perhaps—who knows ?”’ 


Two pinched little faces press the pane, 
And eagerly plan for the morrow’s feast 

Of dainties their lips will never touch, 
Forgetting their hunger awhile, at least. 


The pavement was cold for the shoeless feet, 
Ted’s jacket was thin; he shivered and said, 

** Let’s go to a place and choose some clothes.’’ 

** Agreed,”’ eaid Nell, and away they sped 


* To a furrier’s shop, ablaze with light, 


In whose fancied warmth they place their hands 
And play their scanty garments are changed 
For softest far from far-off lands. 


‘© A grand Thankegiving we’ll have,’’ said Nell, 
** These make: believe things seem almost true; 
I’ve most forgot how hungry I was, 
And, Teddie, I’m almost warm; aren’t you ?”’ 


O, happy hearts, that rejoice to-day 
In all the bounty the season brings, 
Have pity on those who vainly strive 
’ To be warmed and fed with imaginings! 


— The Congregationalist, 


HARVEST HYMN. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


Oar common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


Oh, favors old, yet ever new; 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the bowers bloom on; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill ; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still, 


Gives us, with our rugged soil, 
The power to make it Eden fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil, 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who marmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sight for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank heaven, instead, that freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold ; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields with fruits awake again, 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 


The earlier and the latter rain. 
Ji ohn Ga. Whittier. 


THAT THINGS ARE NO WORSE, SIRE. 


From the time of our old revolation, 
When we threw off the yoke of the king, 
Has descended this phrase to reroember, 
To remember, to say, and to sing : 
’Tis a phrase that is full of a lesson, 
It can comfort and warm like a fire, 
It can cheer us when days are the darkest! 
** That things are no worse, O my sire.’’ 


’T was King George’s prime minister said it, 
To the king, who had questioned in heat 
What he meant by appointing Thanksgiving, 
In such days of ill luck and defeat ; 
‘* What's the cause of your day of Thanksgiving? 
Tell me, pray,’’ cried the king in his ire ; 
Said the minister, ‘‘ This is the reason — 
That things are no worse, O my sire.” 


There has nothing come down in the story 
Of the answer returned by the king ; 
Bat I think on his throne he sat silent, 
And confessed it a sensible thing ; 
For there’s never a burden so heavy 
That it might not be heavier atill ; 
There is never so bitter a sorrow, 
That the cup could not fuller fill. 


And what of care and of sadness 
Our life and our duties may bring, 


There is always the cause for Thankagi 
Which the minister told to the king. 
Tia a lesson to sing and remember ; 
It can comfort and warm like a fire, 
Can cheer us when days are the darkest, 
“That things are no worse, O my sire.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson, 


THANKSGIVING. 


Ob, give thanks for the summer and winter, 
Give thanks for the sunshine and rain ; 
For the flowers, the fruite, and the grasses, 
And the bountiful harvest of grain; 

For the winds that sweep over out prairies; 
Distributing vigor and health — 

Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father 
For nature’s abundance of wealth! 


Oh. give thanks for loved friends and relations, 
For sweet converse with those that are dear; 
Give thanks for our country’s salvation 
From famine ard war the past year; 
That, while kingdoms and empires have fallen, 
Oar government firmly has stood — 
Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father 
For all this abundance of good! 


Give thanks for each lawfal ambition 
That gives a new impulse to do; 

Give thanks for each fond hope’s fruition, 
And all of God’s goodness to you; 

Forget not whence cometh the power 
That all of these blessings secures — 

Oh, give thanks to our Heavenly Father, 


Whose mercy forever endures. — Selected, 


A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


Loud the great Weat singe the praises of its mountains, lakes, and 
plains 

And afar we catch the shimmer of ite fields of golden grains; 

Then the South sings of its harvest, white as drifted snow can be — 

Through the pines its voice is wafted, sweet and low the melody. 


Where the wide Pacific’s waters clamor at ths Golden Gate, 

Where the thousands dwell in sunshine on those shores once 
desolate, 

Loud they sing ¢ mountain treasures, and of gardens fair they 
speak — 

Gardens where the Frost King never dares to kiss a rose’s cheek. 


Hark! A voice from old New England joins the chorus, all along 
From that rock-bound coast resounding, and it echoes clear and 


strong : 
‘Ob! my children, who have wandered far and wide on many a 


quest, 
Who have ——— mighty rivers, tamed the wild lands of the 
est — 


‘* Loud indeed you sing the praises of the land you’ve made your 


own, 
Yet there’s mening which New England claims as hors and hers 
alone: 
You perchance have all outstripped her in your new, progressive 


way, 
Bat the heritage she gives you is the old Thankegiving day. 


‘* Were it not for her, November ne’er had known a feasting-time, 
Now, where’er the old flag flutters, arctic seas, or tropic clime, 
Or from mast-head in mid-ocean—there they keep, and keep it 


well 
This old Feast day, hearts recalling scenes on which they love to 
well. 


**On her nesetapenne fires are blazing, all her doors stand open 
wide 

Curling smoke from chimneys telling generously she doth provide. 

Homeward turn your faces, children, ye who’ve wandered far 


away; 
’Tis New England’s voica that bids you honor her Thanksgiving 
day.”’ — Ada Stewart Shelton. 


HARVEST SONG. 
LTune, ** America.”’] 


The God of harvest praise ; 

In loud thankegiving raise 
Hand, heart, and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice, 


Yea, bless His holy name, 
And joyous thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth. 
To glory in your lot 
Ie comely; but be not 
God's benefits forgot 
Amid your mirth, 


The God of harvest praise ; 
Hands, hearts, and voices raise 

With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 

Bless ye the Lord. 

— James Montgomery. 


A THANKSGIVING DISH. 


Piled high with words of praise, 
With noble deeds and charities, 

And crowded full of gentle love 

For home and friends, our God above, 
And all his creatures here below,— 
The homeless ones where’er they go. 


A dish well filled with mirth and joy, 
With sweetest songs,— the symphony 
Of fervent hearts and open hands, 
Of hearts enthralled with golden bands, 
And may this happy festal dish 
Be on thy board. This is my wish. 
— Guy Davidson, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Name three works by each of the followiag novelists :— 
Dickens, Trollope, Scott, Tourgee, Mrs. Stowe, J. G. 
Holland. 

Tue sun is so large that if the earth were as large, the 
moon would be but about half way to the surface; t. ¢ 
the earth would be about twice as large as the sphere 
described by the moon’s orbit. 


E. Louise SmyTae, Santa Rosa, Cal., says from expe- 
rience it seems clear that if a cbild is placed in a hygienic 
position, straight at his desk and paper straight before 
him, his writing will be vertical. 


NAME one important poem by each of the following 


authors : — 
Burns, Scott, Shelley, Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth, 


Byron, Longfellow, Holmes. 


THE area of the earth’s surface is — 
190,000 times as large as Rhode Island. 
22,000 Massachusetts. 


4000 “« “ New York. 
1,200  & California. 
700 66 “ Texas. 
55 United States. 


FOR PRONOUNCING CONTEST. 


SewrR (one who sews), sewer (an underground 
drain), servile, schismatic, domicile, architrave, revocable, 
extempore, maligner, incomparable, indissoluble, dis- 
habille, diastole, dilettante, consummate (adjective), con- 
summate (verb), consignee, conspiracy, basilisk, be- 
queath. 

Let sides be chosen as in spelling. Let the teacher 
stand behind the contestants, where it will be impossible 
to get suggestions from his marking. Let every pupil 
on each side pronounce every word in the list. Let every 
error in accent and sounds of letters be marked. Let 
the number of errors made by each side be placed on the 
blackboard. A new list should not be given until every 
contestant can pronounce every word in the old list cor- 
rectly.— Western School Journal. 


FROM “THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN.” 


1. Along the river’s summer walk 
2. The with-red tufts of aster nod, 
8 And trembles on its arid stalk 
4. The hoar plume of the golden-rod, 
5, And ona ground of sombre fir 
6. And azure studded janiper 
7. The silver: birch ita buds of purple shows, 
8. And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild rose! 
9. With mingled sounds of horns and bells, 
10. A far-heard clang — the wild geese fl:, 
11. Storm-sent, from arctic moors and fells 
12. Like a great arrow through the sky, 
13 Two dusky lines converged in one, 
14, Chasing the southward-fiying eun ; 
15. While the brave snow bird and the bardy jay 
16. Call to them from the pines, as if to bid them stay. 
— Whittier. 
EXERCISE, 


1. Meaning of ‘‘tufte,’? why ‘‘withered’’? Meaning of sec- 
ond line? Subject of “trembles’’? Meaning of ‘‘arid’’?? Why 
**hoar plame’’? What is the antecedent term of ‘‘on’’ in line 
five? What is its object? Why ‘‘azure-studded’’? Meaning of 
‘sombre’? ? Case and construction of ‘‘silver-birch’’? Is 
**shows,’’ in line seven, a transitive or intransitive verb? If the 
former, what is its object ? Case and construction of ‘‘ rose,’’ in 
line eight ? Meaning of lines nire and ten? Parse ‘‘ storm sent.’’ 
Meaning of ‘‘ moors’’ and “‘fella’’? Meaning of lines twelve and 
thirteen ? Explain line fourteen. Explain lines fifteen and six- 
teen. Explain why lines one to three should be read slowly and 
with distinct pauses. Why falling inflection at end of line four ?— 
Northwestern Journal of Education. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. P. GREELEY. 


First YeAR.— Teach about the parts of the body — 
head, trunk, limbs, bones, flesh, and skin; use of foods; 
what to eat and drink. 

Seconp Year.— The blood, heart, arteries, and veins ; 
how impure blood is made pure; air and its use); need of 
fresh.air; talk about the bad effects of tobacco; parts of 
the arm and hand ; parts of leg and foot. 

Taikp YerAR.— Bones of body —head, trunk, arm, 
hand, leg, and foot; the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, teeth ; 
process of eating. 


Fourta Yxar.— Special description of skull, spine, 
ribs, shoulder blades, and collar bone; hygiene of bones ; 
description of muscles ; how moved ; hygiene of muscles ; 
qualities of skin; trae skin-color, thickness and pores ; 
hair ; nails; perspiration ; care of skin and nails. 

Firrn Year.— Effect of alcohol and tobacco on blood ; 
the langs — positions, qualities, use ; how we breath; di- 
gestive organs and digestion; how we eat; the wsopha- 
gus; the stomach — position, shape, coats, use; mastica- 
tion, chyme-making, chyle-making, blood-making; what 
to eat and drink, how much and when. 

Srxta YeAR.— Nervous system ; brain, parts, descrip- 
tion and use of each; nerves, kinds, name, number, 
where they go; spinal cord, proceeds from what, consists 
of what; goes where; health of nerves, use of brain, rest 
of brain, effect of alcohol and tobacco. 

Alcohol, discovery, description, and manufacture ; facts 
about alcohol — will “melt” substances, will burn, will 
not freeze; uses of alcohol, is not a food, is a poison; 
fermentation and fermented liquors; cider, wines, beer, 
and ale; distillation; kinds of distilled liquors; effect of 
liquors on stomach, heart, liver, bones, lungs, blood, skin, 
nerves, brain. 

Tobacco, a poison, why? Narcotics — harm done by 
them in the stomach, in the mouth, throat, langs, brain, 
and to the nerves. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The approaching visit of General Booth will be a more 
important fact than most of the events chronicled in our 
“‘ Timely Topics” text-book. Fortunately, very few of 
us are attracted by the methods of the Salvation Army, 
but it is even more fortunate that there is no longer any 
call to warn respectable church-going people against the 
mistake of decrying the methods of the Army. It is 
thirty years since General Booth was one of the scores of 
talkers who dot the fields and parks of Lordon on every 
Sunday afternoon, and now he is the beloved head of an 
organization whose statistical corps reports some 50,000 
local officers, who come in contact with nearly 15 000,000 
people at their meetings in the course of every month. 
The New York headquarters are typical of the work and 
methods of the Army,—a large building, where the 
members edit and print their paper, the War Cry, trim 
army bonnets, and make army coats and cloaks, distribute 
supplies all over this country, and receive reports of ex- 
penses and of souls saved, in everything combining busi 
ness activity and religious zeal into the utmost intricacy. 
General Booth will arrive the last of this month, and, 
after opening his campaign in New York, he will make a 
tour of this country, going to the Pacific coast. Already 
tho officers have the campaign well organized, and at 
nearly every point the general will be introduced by men 
who are leaders in local circles. In New York, Mayor 
Gilroy will preside, and William C. Whitney has pur- 
chased a box; in Philadelphia, John Wanamaker is to 
preside ; in Washington, Justice Strong, and so on. 

The meetings of the American board of commissioners 
for foreign missions and of the Lake Mohawk Indian 

confererence can only be mentioned, to recall the fact 
that these societies, and the hundreds of state and local 
religious and charitable organizations which are meeting 
here or there nearly every week, are really very important 
objects of interest. True, young people are not sup- 
posed to take much interest in discussions about probation 
after death,— a discussion which may have a peculiar 
interest even now to those who are considering the 
finances of the American board; but these theological 
questions have nothing to do with the case. As teachers, 
we care nothing about the question which they are dis- 
cussing at Madison. Any denominational meeting would 
do as well, although the A. B. C. F. M. has a peculiar 
interest on account of its age and the work which it has 
done. Every man and woman is helping to civilize the 
world who goes to any region where the people live in a 
lower state of civilization than he or she can exemplify 
by simply living among them, whether in the heart of 
North China, or in the east side of New York, or among 
the Indians and greasers of New Mexico. From our 
point of view, conversion is quite secondary, even though 
it is the all-essential means. It is as important that the 
future citizens should know who the avowedly good_men 


of the country are, and what sort of things these men 
think about and talk about, as that they should know 


‘how to cast their ballots on election day. The latter they 


will find out anyway. The chances are that they will 
not know much about the other unless they begin to get 
interested in it before they leave school. 

The czar of all the Russias is very sick. I doubt if 
we know much more about what is the trouble with him. 
The reports given out by the medical experts sound most 
suspiciously straightforward and truthful, while, of course, 
the messages which have been sent to his royal relatives 
in England and Denmark and Germany are of necessity 
discreet, whether truthful or not. The czar (Cwsar or 
Kaiser, emperor) is autocrat, but his absolutism is in- 
evitably checked by the necessity of providing a govern- 
ment for the more than 125,000,000 people over whom 
he rules, — a necessity which is greatly lessened by the 
fact that the czar “ lives of his own” ; 7. e , the expenses of 
the imperial establishment are met by the revenue from 
the royal estates, the personal property of the family. 
But, aside from this necessity of detailed organization, 
the policy and the practice of the empire may be altered 
as the emperor wills. There is a powerful court coterie, 
which regulates things very largely, — the more so as 
Alexander III. has but little taste for government, and 
has mourned, ever since the death of his elder brother 
made him the heir, that he could not win military glory 
in the field. In form, and in fact when the emperor 
wishes, he appoints whom he chooses to the ministry and 
the council, which forms and promulgates all legislation, 
acting as a supreme administrative board, in control of 
everything, military and civil. All subordinate officials 
derive their authority directly from the emperor. He 
appoints the incumbents of all church offices, although 
the prelates and bishops propose the candidates, and the 
synod which governs the state church, the Orthodox 
Greek church, acts in virtue of authority delegated from 
him. The last Russian census was in 1859, but from other 
figures and various computations, tolerably exact figures 
can be given for the population. In 1867 there were 
probably about 81,696,965 people in Russia, and in 1887, 
113,354,649. What would be the average annual increase 
of population, the ratio of increase, and the approximate 
population this year? Nine-tenths of the population are 
peasants. In 1891 62 per cent. of the population of 
England and Wales lived in cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, while nearly one-third of the population of 
the United States lived in cities of more than 8,000. 
In Massachusetts 69.90 per cent. of the people |live in 
cities. Russia comprises 8,644,100 English square miles, 
one-seventh of the land surface of the globe. How many 
people to the square mile? the proportion in this coun- 
try? in England? The Russian educational department 
reported in 1889 46,880 schools, in which there were 
1,451,609 boys and 383,236 girls. What is the propor- 
tion of school children to the total population, the ratio of 
boys to girls, etc.? The most reliable statistics can be 
found in the “Statesman’s Year Book,” but the large 
cyclopedias will all give plenty of figures. Always 
notice when the figures were secured, if possible, or the 
date of the volume in which they are found, if nothiog 
more. Is there any advantage in having children imag- 
ine that the world stands still after every census until 
another is taken ? 


TWO MEMBERS OF A PUZZLING FAMILY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 
II. 

The second member of the order of umbellifere that 
I have selected for our study is also a common plant, but 
always wild. Since its tall, coarse, purple stems, its dark 
leaves, and its umbels of rounded fruit are a familiar sight 
on marshy land, we shall do well to learn its name and 
characteristics. 

The leaves have three main divisions, as shown in Fig. 
1, which represents one of the upper leaves of the plant. 

In the leaf figured the central division consists of five 
leaflets, the two side ones of three each, easily recognized 
by their oblong, lanceolate shape, and the strongly marked 
veins ending in the notches of the coarsely serrate margin. 
The purple, sheathing petioles are thin and much com- 
pressed, as in the parsnip. In this plant we again find a 
hollow stem. 

The general plan of the branching is the same as in 
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the parsnip, each stem, whether the main one or that of 
a branch, terminatirg in an umbel, and the upper branches 
usually overtopping the stem from which they spring. 
Bat the whole plant is much more slender, and the branch- 
ing more one-sided, with strong curves in the stems. In 
its manner of growth it gives one the impression of being 
like some of our boys and girle,—in such haste to run up 
that it had no time to broaden out. 


In the umbels of white flowers the stems of at least one 
umbellet, and sometimes of two or three opposite ones, 


are longer than the others, which gives the flower clusters, 
too, a one-sided look. The scanty involucres vary, some- 
times consisting of two or three minute bracts or even of 
only one, sometimes being entirely wanting, and again re- 
sembling small leaves with several lobes or divisions, 
while a few linear, pointed bracts form the involucel at 
the base of each umbellet, 


Turning to the fruit, we find the calyx lobes are not 
obsolete this time, but lift their five tiny points above the 
top of the disk that crowns the broadly urn shaped or ob- 


Fig. 1. One of the upper leaves of the water hemlock, Cicuta virosa, Var. maculata, natural size: p, petiole. 


long fruit (Fig. 2). The five rather broad ribs do not 
project sufficiently to be very strongly marked, but if we 
make across section of the fruit (Fig. 3), we shall see the 
intervals between the ribs, with a brown, shining oil-tube 
in each, and two more little tubes on the inner face, mak- 
ing six oil-tubes in each carpel. The dark stripes mark 
the position of the tubes on the outer faces of the fruit. 
Now, what distinctive characters have we found by 
means of which we may identify this plant? Its stem 
— heavily striped with purple, 
its thrice compound leaves 
with veins ending in the 
notches of the leaflets, its 
Prutt of water hemlock white flowers in loose, one- 
lobe ot sided umbels, and the six 
WOR indeating the unien of the little oil-tubes of the fruit, 
all point us clearly to the 
va'er hemlock, Cieuta maculata, of Gray’s “ Manual,” or 
Cicuta virosa, Var. maculata of the “ Revision of the North 
American Umbelliferx,” by Coulter and Rose. Any one 
who has kept parts of the plant indoors for examination 
might be warned by its extremely disagreeable odor, that 
at all events it would not be palatable; but more than 
tie, it is in reality a deadly poison. For this reason we 
Will mark carefully some points that distinguish it from 
“ther white-lowered members of the same order. 
The tall water parsnip grows in marshy ground, too, but 
‘ifers from the water hemlock in its grooved stems, 
“imply pinnate leaves, and fruit that may have as many 
* three oil-tubes in the intervals between the projecting 
nbs. This plant is also poisonous. 


~ 
~9 


Another white-flowered relative of the Cicuta is the ing the common chervil, a plant of this order. To pre- 
wild carrot, so common by roadsides and in fields. But vent self-fertilization in these small flowers the stamens 
this does not seek the swamps for its home, and marks and stigmas do not usually mature at the same time. 
its umbels, whether of flowers or fruit, with a character | Again, we may notice the devices for distributing the 
all their own. The large, flat-topped clusters when in seeds, such as the upward pointing bristles of the fruit 
fall bloom are so exquisitely delicate, so like lace-work, of sweet cicely, ready to cling to the fur of any animal 
that no wonder one local name for the plant is “ Queen that passes. From this point of view, the study of fruits 
Anne’s lace.” Later, when the little prickly fruits are and seeds takes on new interest, and we discover the 
ripening, we cannot fail to admire the dainty bird’s-nest meaning of many a peculiarity that would otherwise seem 
form of the now concave umbel. only one of nature’s freaks. 

The sweet cicely is, however, the plant from which it is Finally, we may ask, what are the uses of these plants? 
necessary most carefully to distinguish the water hemlock, With their striking similarity in outward appearance, 
because, while the general appearance of the two plants they present the greatest variety in their products. Oa 
is very similar, the former has a sweet, edible root, atid the one hand are the water hemlock and the conium, or 
fatal consequences may follow a mistake. But in this poison hemlock, which yields a poison of such virulence 


family we must always turn to the fruit when in doubt. that a few drops are sufficient to kill a small animal; on 
It is impossible to confuse the narrow, oblong, tapering the other are the carrot, parsnip, parsley, celery, and 
fruits of the sweet cicely, whose ribs are covered with other food plants. In some species the little oil-tubes 
sharp bristles pointing upward, with the frait shown in contain a pleasant aromatic oil, as in caraway and cori 
Fig. 3. When we have cut cross sections of the two ander; others produce milky juices that thicken into fetid 
gum-resins, of which asafcetida is an instance. 

Studies of external form should be only the introduc- 
tion to work along the lines just briefly suggested, where 
careful observations of many plants are needed. These 
will bring us into sympathy with the life of plants, will 
fill us with new enthusiasm for their study, and will make 
any family an interesting one for us. 


THANKSGIVING CHARADE. 


([Adapted.) 


The extemporized curtains, which are the portiéres be- 
tween the two rooms, draw back, and there stands Pris- 
cilla, the Paritan maiden, facing John Alden, and holding 
both his hands as she looks earnestly into his eyes and ke 


The reader gives us the following extracts from the 
“Courtship of Miles Standish ” : — 


‘* Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the Mayflower 
Distant, but still in sight and sinking below the horizon, 
Homeward together they walked, with a strange, indefinite 

feeling 
That all the rest had departed, and left them in the desert. 


But as he gently rebuked her and told her how he had suffered, 

How he had even determined to sail that day in the Mayflower 

And had remained for her sake, on hearing the dangers that 
threatened, 

All her manner was changed, and she said with a faltering 
accent : — 

‘Truly, I thank you for this. How good you have been to me 
always.’ ”’ 

Then came the second syllable of that first word. The 

tableau showed a mother giving the hand of her daughter 


fruits and compared them, the difference is, if possible, to her young lover, while me reader gave us Jean Inge- 
even more plainly marked, for that of the sweet cicely low’s “ Giving In Marriage. 
contains not one oil-tube. Part third showed a Turk, with white turban on head, 
In studying these plants we wust first be sure that the lying on a couch in L dimly-lighted tent, all decked with 
fruit is fully ripe, then we must soak it for a day, or rich hangings, Turkish rugs, and other gay-colored things, 
until its tissues are softened,— it is best to soak it in cold, while the reader gave the whole of - Marco Bozarris. 
soft water,— and then make the sections with a sharp It begins thus, and the desired word is found in the first 
razor. If these directions are followed, we shall be able verse : — 
to see also whether the inner face of the seed is hollowed “ At midnight in his guarded tent 
out or not, and thus add another character that will assist an bees ue naan of ee 
in analyzing by the aid of the “Manual.” 
Oar family need not be confined to its Should at bis power, 
external appearance. Questions of geographical distribu- Part fourth was a picture of Bluebeard, where he a 
tion may come up, and in answering them we find the Fatima the key, and she kneels for mercy after he 
umbellifer are almost entirely inhabitants of temperate finds the stain. To illustrate this o reader gave an ex- 
regions, growing chiefly in the northern parts of the tract from Holland 8“ Bittersweet, where the poner 
northern hemisphere. When they make their home in story 18 beaatifully told in rhyme. This now a e 
warm countries, it is on high land. the two words, and for the whole or compound wo _ 
Or we may inquire how these plants are fertilized. gave first a tableau of the Goddess of Liberty _ ing 
The massing of small flowers in large clusters must give and offering thankegiving to God for all his bounties. 
them the same advantage in attracting insects that large This was easily arranged, for around the goddess we scat- 
flowers have, while enabling ma a — and vegetables, and made a regu- 
i isi ar harvest-home picture. 
af. The climax when the curtain opened for the last 
icin fe th rere is oud time. Lo, nothing was to be seen but a table, on which 
—. psowie: surface of lay an old-fashioned ottoman, and on the right of it a 
oe Ee where small insects sheet of brown paper, on which was printed in large 


: : i Fig. 3. Cross section through letters, the one word, “ Empire.” 
sseed. You can at once see the meaning, Ottoman empire,” 


‘ck up the pollen and °ll-tubes ; 8 seed. 0 
of other flowers. Not less than otherwise “ Turkey,”—and ‘“ Thankegiving turkey” was 


seventy-three species of insects have been noted as visit- the double word. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 25, 1894. 


GroarapxHy shows the greatest improvement in method 
and matter of all the school subjects. 


INDUSTRIAL education in Europe has not drawn atten- 
tion or interest from the other phases of education. 


In America there are 250,000 pupils in public second- 
ary schools, and 200,000 in private schools of the second- 
ary grade. 

Texas leads the Union and the world in the size of 


of her school fund from the sale of public lands,— 
$7,183,182. 


It would simplify matters if all cities and towns would 
now number their grades from the bottom, as most of 
them already do. 


How many teachers know whether their reputation 
among the pupils tends to extend or to shorten the school 
life of the pupils in the grade below their own ? 


In no subject is it more essential for the teacher to 
know what he teaches than in history. It seems more of 
a necessity in mathematics, but it is less so. History is 
not a body of facts, but a phase of life; is many lives 
woven into one life. 


In Belgium each locality looks over the ordinary 
programme of the industrial school and eliminates what- 
ever seems of little local value and substitutes that which 
is more valuable to the children of that place with its in- 
dustries. For instance, the seaport has much that is not 
taught in the interior. 


Tue best thing accomplished by the report of the com- 
mittee of ten, and it is a great deal to accomplish, is the 
discussion by almost every superintendent in the country in 
his annual report of the progressive features thereof. It 
is entirely evident that the superintendents at large are 
getting from the report the best things, and are using 
them advantageously. 


For the first time in nine years there bas occurred a 
miequotation in the “ What They Say” column of the 


JournNa. Occasionally the quotations are taken from a 
newspaper report when it gives evidence of care in re- 
porting and editing. The quotation from Dr. W. T. 
Harris, in the issue of September 27, regarding the kin- 
dergerten, was a report of an address in which he said: 
“There is no philosophy for the young woman to be 
compared with the philosophy that Froebel has put into 
his work in the mother’s plays and gathes with her 
children.” 


EDITOR’S MICHIGAN LETTER. 

Without in the least undervaluing past experiences, it 
may be safely said that the most delightful brief educa- 
tional lecture tour I have ever enjoyed is that which I 
am now experiencing in Michigan, going from the Detroit 
river to Lake Michigan, from Saginaw bay to Grand 
Traverse bay, from one inland city to another, addressitig 
thousands of teachers and their friends in many of the 
prominent cities, visiting scores of school, traveling two 
hundred miles more within the state than are traveled in 
goirg from Boston to Chicago. If there is any other way 
for a man to know school work and school workers of the 
country, I am yet to learn of it. 

Michigan is, in every way, a great state, and in many 
ways a grand one. Three of the five great lakes are, 
practically, within her borders. She has almost limitless 
resources of lumber, minerals, and agricultural products. 
Her industries are equal to those of New England, and 
her cities, in wealth and conservative power, have no 
superiors in the land Detroit rivals Boston, Hartford, 
and other financially ideal centres. But, like New Eng- 
land, Michigan does not pride herself upon her products, 
her industry, or her financial security, so much as upon 
her manhood and womanhood. Character is not quotable 
on ’change, but the quotations there show what her char- 
acter is. Her schools and her churches are the bulwark 
of her strength and security. Ann Arbor and Ypzsilanti, 
twin cities, with their nearly four thousand earnest stu- 
dents, have sent into the schools, the churches, into law 
and medicine, into art and music, into home and « flice, 
such an array of trained men and women as no other 
similarly situated and privileged institutions of America 
have done. Ann Arbor has many other interests, but she 
is known to the world only as the seat of the State Uni- 
versity, and Ypsilanti, only through the state normal 
school. James B. Angell and Richard G. Boone are 
large factors in Michigan progress. Ann Arbor rivals 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Cornell in numbers and 
influence, and Ypsilanti is one of the largest and best 
normal schools in the country. Eight hundred normal 
students and three hundred and fifty training school 
pupils make a large institution; while its library of 
14,000 volumes ; its six laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and biology ; its two gymnasia, 50x80 feet each, 
for men and women; its large and well paid faculty ; its 
plan of having an efficient head of each department, as- 
sisted by earnest, aspiring, scholarly men and women, — 
all contribute to make it one of the best professional 
schools in the country. 

I would not leave the impression among those un- 
familiar with the state that Ann Arbor is the only college 
town. Although her three thousand students are more 
than all the others together, there are other creditable 
institutions. The Free Baptists have a large and pros- 
perous college, with upwards of six hundred students, at 
Hillsdale. The Methodists number six hundred and 
twenty-nine students at Albion, and the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Lansing is about as large as either of these. 
Thouzh not as large, Olivet is one of the best and most 
influential of the colleges of the state. President Willard 
E. Sperry, formerly of Manchester, N. H., is proving 
himself a highly efficient college leader. He has a first- 
class equipment, and a scholarly and earnest faculty. 
The Baptists have a college at Kala 4 

mazoo, and one of the 
really best institutions of the state is the new mining 
— at Houghton, on the Northern Peninsular. The 
School” at Big Rapids is thoroughly 
ique. enrolls about five hundred students a year. 
It is in session all the year, and board is but $200.28 
week. It is quite & retreat for teachers in vacation. 
of trade. As the county 


town, it has the court business and county seat dignity. 
It is so located that it is the trading town for thrifty 
farmers for a radius of fifteen miles. All this given it » 
well-to-do character. There is large avérage wealth. 
It is eminently public-spirited. There ate good schools, 
skilfully supervised by Owen L. Miller, a graduate of 
Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor, a teacher also in the West 
Chester, Penn , normal school. 

Charlotte is the educational centre of the county ag 
well, and at the County Association the teachers drive in 
for miles around, and devote the Friday evening and the 
Saturday to educational conference, the president and 
professors of Olivet bearing their part. The town has a 
high school, with five teachers, an unusual equipment for 
a town with but seven other teachers, all told Probably 
no other town of its site is on the highest accredited list 
at Ann Arbor. 

Maskegon, under Superintendent David McKenzie, has 
made a success of an experiment that deserves wide an- 
nouncement. They mass in one building all the seventh 
and eighth grades of the city, and then apply the depart- 
mental plan in every respect. It is not every city in 
which the distances would make it possible, but Mr. 
McKenzie is able to convert all of his seventh and eighth 
grades into a ‘High School, Jr,” as it were. This is 
the city in which Mr. Gilman C. Fisher, now of Paw- 
tucket, introdaced so many reforms a few years since. 

Battle Creek is mis-named. It is a case in which his- 
tory wrongs the life that now is. Although seven other 
cities of the state are larger, she has more enterprise, 
social charm, scholarly association, publishing fame, resi- 
dential comfort, and sanitary glory than any other city 
of 18,000 inhabitants in the country. She has the larg: 
est printing establishment in Michigan, and the largest 
manufactory for traction engines and threshing machines 
in America, the largest Seventh-day Adventist college, 
and the largest medical sanitarium in the world. The 
schools, under the direction of Professor A. W. Arbury, 
partake of the characteristics of such a community, and 
the teachers have the scholarship, culture, and profes- 
sional enterprise to be expected under such surroundings. 
The echool buildings are those of a city of twice the size, 
and the equipment is of the same character. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE OF FRANCE. 


In October, 1866, Jean Macé, a teacher in a young 
ladies’ seminary at Bebleuheim, a small French town, 
published in the Opinion Nationale an appeal urging the 
organization of a league composed of men who were in- 
terested in the work of education. He was rewarded 
two days later by three responses, in which a railway 
employee, a stone worker, and a policeman pledged them- 
selves to engage in the work of the league. Adding his 
name to the list, M. Macé announced that he could fore- 
see the realization of his project. He proposed the fol- 
lowing form, which those who desired to join the league 
were to sign : — 

The undersigned, being desirous of contributing personally 
towards the development of education in their country, declare 
their adherence to the project of establishing in France an educa- 
tional league, which shall be based upon the provision that it sball 
not serve the particular interests of any political or religious op!=” 
ion or party. They agree to join the leagne when it shall be orgs”. 
ized, and to subscribe annually the sum set opposite their names. 

The organization was quickly effected, and when, No- 
vember 15, 1869, M. Macé issued his first annual report 
of the work of the league, he counted 4,792 members on 
its lists. Numerous local circles had been formed during 
the first few months, scattered throughout seventy-seven 
departments. 

The organization of acircle at Metz forced Jean 
Macé and the league to make a firm stand upon the re 
ligious question. The bishop of Metz had excommunr 
cated the organizers of the circle, denouncing “the sv 
tematic exclusion of religion” in their statutes. An 
attack was made at the eame time upon the minister of 
public instruction, M. Duoruy. M. Macé replied by 4 
remarkably able statement, in which he placed himself 
outside of any controversy, declaring his own belief and 
faith in religion “The action makes the religious ™8" 
not the formula; it is his obedience to the law of duty, 
and not his metaphysical conception. Those who 4 
striving together for the accomplishment of & univers 
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daty of love and jastice ought not to be pursaed by con- 
troversy. Its place is below them.” 

The work was being extended, meanwhile, and new 
éireles were beiiig organized in Rouen, Nancy; Havre, 
Marseilles, and in Algiers. Libiaries were opened, 
courses of lectures and conferences were organized, bulle- 
tins were published by the more prosperous circles, and 
at Epinal a lay school for girls was established. 

In his statistical statement of February 15, 1870, Jean 
Macé announced that there were fifty-nine circles, pos- 
sessing funds amounting to 70,455 franes 85 centimes 
(over $14,000), which had been subscribed by 71,850 
members. M. Macé was justified in the confident satis- 
faction with which he commented upon the work accom- 
plished. The French people had been awakened to the 
need of popular education, and they had set themselves 
to the task of providing the facilities for educating them- 
selves and their childten with eager earnestness. 

Then came the war with Germany, and the terrible 
year of reverses for France. When peace came, there 
was nothing left of the league. Emmanuel Vauchez had 
been number eight on the original list of subscribers to 
the league, and had been one of the foremost in organiz- 
ing the Parisian circle and in extending its influence 
through the provinces. After the war he took up the 
work, gathered the dispersed friends of the movement, 
and reorganized the organization. Bat he did more, for 
he set a new goal before the members of the league, and 
ptt in motion a propaganda, which bore fruit in legisla- 
tive action ten years later. He was adopting, it is true, 
an idea which had already been put in practice, for in 
1870 a Strasbourg committee had secured 300,000 signa- 
tures to a petition for compulsory free education. 


October 31, 1871, M. Vauchez sent out the first blank 
petitions to the former members of the league through- 
out Trance. To meet the expenses of the movement, 
which could not help being considerable, each subscriber 
was required to contribute one sou, or penny, to back up 
his adhesion to this “movement national du sou contre 
Vignorance.” Jean Macé was placed at the head of the 
“commission du sou,” and Jane 19, 1872, he laid before 
the secretary of the National assembly at Versailles, in 
the presence of a group of the Republican members, pe- 
titions having 847,761 signatures: 116,105 in favor of 
cotmptilsory education, 383,391 for free and compulsory 
education, and 348,275 for free, compulsory, and lay (i ¢., 
not religious) instruction. Sixty-nine thousand, five hun- 
dred and six additional signatures were added in the fol- 
lowing January, and the Strasbourg petitioners were 
added to swell the total. But the French republic was 
confronted with enemies within France, and these peti- 
tions were made the basis for fierce opposition, which 
succeeded in refusing them a hearing before the assembly 
and in burying them in the committee room of a commis- 
sion on public instruction. 

M. Vauchez began anew, and in five weeks secured 
from 35,000 elected officers, of every grade, from Na- 
tional deputies to municipal councilmen, their signatures 
in support of the petition for free, compulsory, lay edu- 
cation. The Paris circle had been busy, meanwhile, in 
founding regimental and hospital libraries in the army, 
and in establishing regimental schools. Just as the work 
was once more thoroughly established came the defeat 
of M. Thiers. The clerical party came into power, and 
for three years the conferences were forbidden by the 
local authorities, the circles were closed, schools were for- 
bidden to receive anything from the league, and teachers 
were ordered to withdraw from its membership. At the 
end of this period of repression, the official announce- 
ment of the league, June 17, 1876, stated that they had 
210 societies, possessir g half a million books, and having 
more than 30,000 members. They had succeeded in 
establishing more than 400 local public libraries and 175 
regimental libraries. 

During these years the league had been bound together 
by the band of a common interest and purpose, but when, 
in June, 1880, the Paris circle received official recogni- 
tion as an “establishment of public usefulness,” it be- 
came possible to unite all the circles by something 
stronger than the moral band, and in April, 1881, a gen- 
eral congress of the members in Paris drew up a consti- 
tution and formally established the Ligue francaise de 
enseignement. 

Since 1881, annual congresses have been held, at which 


the league has discussed measures, formulated plans of 
action, and pledged itself to advance civic, military, and 
professional education, the application and improvement 
of the laws relating to education, technical, and especially 
agricultural, education, text-books, circulating libraries, 
and educational associations, both of teachers and of 
graduates of the elementary schools. All this has been 
in addition to the work originally undertaken, and still 
performed by each circle. 

Such has been the work of the French league. There 
is only room for a hint of what it is now doing. In No- 
vember, 1892, the general conseil of the league issued an 
appeal, which struck the keynote of further work for its 
supporters: “‘The league has heretofore withheld itself 
from questions of methods of instruction. It has stopped 
at the door of the school, never touching the lessons 
which were given there. It appears that the time has 
come for the league to enter upon a field of work which 
was forbidden to it at first. The counsel will put at the 
head of the programme for the next congress of the league, 
‘Study of school methods from the point of view of in- 
struction and of educstion.’” The field of study pro- 
posed is vast. There is none of a more vital importance 
for this country. The congress of 1893, at Paris, started 
upon the task which had been put upon it. Not much 
was accomplished, perhaps, and the same might be said 
of the results of the meeting last August at Nantes. But 
this may be the most encouraging sign of all. The men 
who are controlling the league, and the members who 
support them, with such wonderful results in the past, 
realize the magnitude and the importance of their task. 
They are confident, because they know what has been 
done. They know that they are working for the future, 
and for France, and they realize full well the advantages 
of doing what is undertaken so thoroughly that it cannot 
be overthrown, or greatly hindered, by political revolu- 
tions. The league is practical, first of all, and its meas- 
ures are those which enlist the energies of its supporters, 
because they know what they are about, understand what 
they are to accomplish and how, and have confidence 
that if only they are earnest, conscientious, and persist- 
ent, the results are sure to come. 

The French league is accomplishing much, and its 
example and its lessons are full of suggestions and of 
inspiration to American educational workers. It has its 
own conditions to meet and overcome, but its purpose is 
that which animates educational workers everywhere. 
All are working for a common end, and the French co- 
laborers will have a great and an honorable record when 
the educational history of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries comes to be written. 


[The JoURNAL is indebted for alarge part of the material from 
which this sketch has been drawn to the report of the Nantes 
meeting of the league, in the September issue of the Revue Péda- 
gogique, which should be read by every student of contemporary 
educational movements abroad.—G. P. W.] 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Onur reference to W. W. Ross, of Tremont, O., who has been in 
continuous service for twenty-eight years in that city, as probably 
the senior superintendent in service in any one city, brings out the 
fact that W. W. Cettingham, of Easton, Pa., has had forty-one 
years of continuous service as superintendent. Next! 

Few addresses made at edacational gatherings have made so pro- 
found an impression for so long a time as that of Superintendent 
Thomas M. Balliett of Springfield at the superintendents’ meet- 
ing at Washington, in 1889, upon the duties of the superintendent. 
It bas been referred to in more educational gatherings and in more 
school reports for a longer time than any other address with which 
we are familiar. Its reception at Washington gave no indication 
that it would receive so much attention. 

The French department of public instruction is engaged just 
now in trying to increase the number of available school days. 
The atatistics secured by the department show that French school 
boys have regularly 178 holidays out of the 365 days in the year — 
including, of course, Sundays and Thursdays, the weekly holiday, 
the church and national festivals, and the midsummer holidays. 
In some cases the number of holidays reaches 201 days in the 
course ofa year. There has been a regular decrease in the number 
of subjects studied in recent years, proportionate to the increasing 
number of holidays, and this seems to have been secured by drop- 
piog the modern languages, instead of the classical studies of the 
curriculum. 

Dr. John E. Bradley, president of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Il)., has a host of friends in educational circles East and West, all 
of whom will be pleased to know that that oldest college in tha 
West is having s great boom. It has byjfar the largest number of 


students in its history, and has this year added more than one hup- 
dred elective courses. The faculty has been increased and the build- 
inys and grounds greatly improved. The alumni style it ‘‘the Yale 
of the West,’’ and the students try to do their part to make it such, 
In the state inter-collegiate contests this year they scored 119 
points, and their nearest competitor scored but fifty-six. ‘' Yale of 
the West, you know,’’ is the way they put it. There was never a 
better illustration of the right man in tke right place than Dr. 
Bradley at Illinois College. 

The JOURNAL presents this week the portrait of President 
Homer T. Faller of Drury College. Mr. Fuller has one of the 
most brilliant records in academic leadership of any school man in 
New England, and his record as principal of the Worcester [Mase.] 
Polytechnic school has recently been commented upon in highest 
terms in the JOURNAL. His success in his new field is assured. 
The West has gained much by this accesion to its educational force. 
Though personally engaged in private school work, he has devoted 
much time to public school work as a member of the school board 
in Worcester. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


New York city is being reformed with a vengeance. Dr. Park- 
harst’s crusade is not the only excitement. Oliver Sumner Teal is 
really as great a figure as Dr. Parkhurst or Attorney Goff. Mr. 
Teal is a prominent club man, a leader of fashions, a philanthropist, 
and somewhat of a politician. He is young, has plenty of money, 
limitless grit, and abundance of brains. When he arranged for the 
out-door Bowery Republican rally for October 25, he fairly flooded 
the city with a finely engraved card of invitation, reading : — 


The enrolled Republicans of the Second As- : 
$ sembly District, at home, on the Bowery, Thurs- : 
: day evening, Oct. 25, 7 to 10. ° 


R. 8. V. P. D. B. Y. W. 


Those familiar with the methods of the Bowery will easily in- 
terpret the letters D. B. Y. W., ‘‘ Don’t bring your watch,’’ and 
the C. A. H. C., ‘* Carry a heavy cane.”’ 

Mr. Teal was once a cowboy on the plains, and knows no fear. 
He engaged 140 speakers for his rally. After the first day’s regis- 
tration in the second district of the city, he had 10,000 copies 
thereof printed, and offered a reward for evidence leading to con- 
viction for false registration. This at once caused a panic. It was 
fally equal to anything Dr. Parkhurst has done. 

The bank summaries for the quarter ending October 2 are 
significant. Chicago is a good sample. There was an increase in 
individual deposits of over $1,000,000, while the circulation fell off 
$245,790. In Chicago nearly $7,000,000 was withdrawn, as is 
usual at this season, by the country, that must have the currency 
for seasonable local needs. 

The banks are anxious to loan to safe borrowers at very low rates 
of interest, but they are very shy about giving credits. They care 
more about getting their principal back than they do about the 
interest. 

There is much uneasiness in business circles regarding the pos- 
sible drain of gold for export. 

Cuba ased 7,000,000 barrels of United States flour last year. 


_ She has increased her tariff on our flour from $1.00 to $4.75, which 


practically shuts it out. 

The Prussian cabinet, at a recent meeting at Berlin, decided 
upon anti-revolutionary measures for Germany. 

There are expectations that ice is to be manufactured by natural 
gas, through the sudden expansion of the gas upon being liberated 
from the earth. The experimenters say that fifty tons a day can 
be made by means of an ordinary well, at a cost of fifty cents'a ton. 
The gas would be just as valuable for other purposes. There 
would really be no expense, except that of handling. 

Whiskey has been made from sugar beets inja successfal experi- 
ment at New Orleans on the 13th of Ostober. This is the first 
time that this has been done on a large scale in a manufacturing 
plant. Many laboratory tests are successful that are worthless 
when tried by a manufacturing plant. Beets will make whiskey 
via beet molasses. The farmers of many sections are rejoicing in 
this. Temperance people see no cause for excitement. 

General Schofield, head of the United States army, under the 
president and secretary of war, insista that the army should be 
greatly increased, and the president should be given fall powers to 
increase the army, if he finds it necessary, in case of foreign in- 
vasion or domestic disturbance. 

The state authorities have authorized a drainage canal, by means 
of which Chicago may conduct away ite sewage with perfect safety 
to its water supply. This canal ia to be an artificial waterway, 
connecting the Chicago river with Lake Joliet, and extending 
thence to the Illinois river. The inflow which feeds the canal is 
made from Lake Michigan. By this means provision is made 
against any possibility of contaminating the lake and the water 
supply. 

Captain Wiggins, British, has, after twenty years exploiting, 
discovered a northeast passage to Asia, going around the northern 
coaat of Norway, through the narrow Yager, the Kara sea, the 
Arctic ocean, the Yenisei river. 

Walter Wellman’s alaminum sledges are attracting much atten- 
tion from the Arctic exploration fraternity. 

There is a new explanation of the canals of Mars. Carl Winslow, 
Copenhagen, thinks they are grooves made by asteroids that have 
seared the surface. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this d t are requested to send 
enbtr correct names ana addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
Sor know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


DR. HOLMES’ JOKES, 


One of the two recent stories of Dr. Holmes’ humor is told by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale. He says that a few years ago, in a fit 
of economy, the Massachusetts Historical Society screwed up its 
library and other offices by some fifteen feet, built in the space 
underneath and rented the extra floor. The climb up the twenty 
or more steps was not relished by the older members, and when 
Dr. Holmes went up for the first time to the new quarters, he left 
a card inscribed, ‘‘O. W. Holmes, High-story-call Society.” The 
other story concerns a Boston physician who told Dr. Holmes about 
a love match between an aged relative, woman of eighty-eight 
years, and a man a few years her junior. The Autocrat, as he 
strolled with the physician along Beacon!street, relished the story 
of the marriage greatly, chuckling over it in various keys until he 
reached his door. Here he said good-night, and started up the 
steps. Suddenly he turned and called, ‘‘ By the way, doctor, one 
moment.’’ The physician went back, and the Autocrat came down 
the steps. I have been intensely jinterested in that little tale,” 
he said slowly. ‘* Of course, they didn’t have any children; but 
tell me, did they have any grandchildren ?’’ At the great dinner 
given to the Autocrat by his publishers on his seventieth birthday 
anniversary he was much sffected by the tributes paid to him, and 
afterwards confessed that he was nearly crying. ‘‘And when I 
ery,” he added, with a merry twinkle, ‘‘I give my whole mind 
to it.’’ 

Everyone probably has heard the story that when James T. 
Fields invented the name of Manchester-by-the-Sea, and |wrote a 
pote dated from there to Dr. Holmes, the poet replied in a note 
dated ‘‘ Beverly-by-the-Dapot.’”’ It is said ‘that Whittier, egged 

on be the irrepressible Autocrat, also wrote one dated ‘‘ Danvera- 
among-the-Hollyhocks.’’ It has aleo been asserted that the two 
lines about the Banker Hill monument, incorporated in Dr. 
Holmes’ poem welcoming the Chicago Commercial Club to this 
city in 1880 — 

** And Banker’s tall shaft you can climb if you will, 

But you'll puff like a paragraph praising a pill’’— 
originally formed part of an imprompta itinerary drawn up for the 
use of a private visitor to the Autocrat’s home in Boston. Another 
occasional poem, read at a meeting of the Century Club in New 
York city, in 1878, was afterwards forwarded by Dr. Holmes to 
one of the papers of the metropolis for publication, with a note 
closing with this characteristic postecript: ‘‘ Poems are raroly 
printed correctly in newspapers. This is the reason so many poets 
die young. Please correct carefully.’? A joke which was first ex- 
pressed as an impromptu in prose was afterwards turned into verse 
by the Autocrat as follows: — 

** Ah, life has many a reef to shun 
Before in port we drop the anchor, 
But when its course is nobly run, 


Look aft! for there the work was done; 
Life owes its headway to the spanker!’’ 


A CHRONOLOGICAL DIFFICULTY. 


I find the following in the JoURNAL of September 20th :— 


“‘CHRIST’S 1900TH ANNIVERSARY.”’ 

In the JOURNAL of the 13th instant an interesting communica- 
tion states, inferentially at least, that the year 1900 will be the 
1900th anniversary of the birth of Christ. While authorities differ, 
is it not most probable that the 1900th anniversary of the birth of 
Christ will be in 1896 or 1897 ? J. 8. B., Cambridge. 

I thank J. S. B. for drawing attention to my note. In answer I 
will say that the supposition is entirely reasonable about the earlier 
date for the close of the 1900th year of the Christian era; and an- 
other question arises as to the age of Christ at his crucifixion, which 
must have been about thirty-seven years, instead of thirty-three, if 
the date of his birth is carried back four years. But this suppo- 
sition meets another difficulty in the gospel of Luke, which (iii :23) 
speaks of his being about thirty years of age at the time of his bap- 
tism, and reckoning from the passover, as given in the gospel of John, 
we cannot allow more than three years and a few months from his 
baptism until his crucifixion. This diffioulty has been recognized 
for centuries, but the discussion of it is altogether too complicated 
for the columns of the JOURNAL. Although the subject is dis- 
cussed at length in the larger Biblical encyclopedias, no very satis- 
factory or conclusive result is reached. The starting point is the 
death of King Herod, which, according to Josephus, would seem to 
have been four years earlier than the common chronology makes it, 
as compared with dates in Roman chronology. Christ's birth, ac- 
cording to Matthew, was certainly before Herod’s death. 

R, L. Perkins, Boston, 


THE SERVANT-GIRL PROBLEM. 


The Boston Transcript copies the following curious advertisement 
from the Providence Gazette and Country Journal for the year 1796. 
It seems to show that the servant-girl nuisance is considerably 
older in New England than most people suppose, but the Rhode 
Island servants of that period, to jadge by the allusion to the aboli- 
tion society, were black. The Listener did not know that there 
was an abolition movement in Rhode Island as long ago as 1796: — 

HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. — Was mislaid or 
taken away by mistake (soon after the formation of the abolition 
society) from the servant girls of this town, all inclination to any 
kind of work, and left in lieu thereof an impudent appearance, a 
anes and continued thirst for high wages, a gossiping disposition 
¥ 7 sort of amusement, a leering and hankering after persons 
© other sex, a desire of finery and fashion, @ never-ceasing trot 


after new places more advan for stealing, with a number of 


contingent accomplishments, that do not suit the wearers. Now if 
any person or persons wil! restore to the owners that degree of hon- 
esty and industry, which has been for some time missing, he or 
they shall receive the above reward of five hundred dollars, besides 
the warmest blessings of many abused ders.”’ 


THE ORIGIN OF TEA. 


Alfred Parsons, in Harper’s Magazine, gives this interesting par- 
agraph on tea :— 

It is difficult nowadays to imagine how the Japanese managed to 
live without tea; everyboydy drinks it at all hours of theday, and 
the poorest people rarely get a chance of drinking anything 
stronger, and yet it is, as things went in old Japan, s comparatively 
recent introduction. Tea was introduced with Buddhism from 
China, and though some plants were brought as early as the ninth 
century, it was not much grown until the end of the twelfth. Dar- 
uma, an Indian saint of the sixth century, often represented in 
Japanese art either crossing the ocean on a reed or sitting, a monu- 
ment of patience, with his hands in his sleeves, was the father of 
the tea-plant. After years of sleepless watching and prayer, he 
suddenly got drowsy, and at last his eyelids closed and he peace- 
fully slept. When he awoke he was eo ashamed of this pardonable 
weakness that he cu: off the offending eyelids and threw tiem on 


chubby little hand was the first one raised, and he held it patiently 
until the teacher turned to hin. ‘‘ Please, teacher, an idea is my 
mamma, and she told me so on her own ’cord.”’ 
A, F. CALDWELL. 


MODERN LATIN. 
The chairman of the board of education in a New England city 
sends the JOUBNAL this bit of modern Latin :— 


Boyabus kiesabus sweet girlorum, 
Girlabus likabus, wantee somemorum. 


THE NATION’S SAFEGUARD. 


‘*The Nation’s Safeguard ’’ is the name of a social organization, 
consisting of several degrees. The qualifications for first degree 


are, white citizen of the United States who has taught one year, 
and holds third grade certificate, and good moral character. For 
second degree, must have taught two’years and hold second grade. 
For third degree, must have taught three years and hold first grade. 
For fourth degree, must be a graduate of some college or normal 
school of repute, and hold a state certificate. Master degree in- 
cludes all who are entitled to M.A., B.A., ete., from any college of 
good standing. No member is allowed to use narcotics in any 


ROBERT. S.ROESCHLALA 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COI 0. 


the ground, where they instantly took root and sprouted into the 
shrub which has ever since had power to keep'the world awake. 


POETRY FOR THE POSTMAN. 


A popular Massachusetts school-teacher recently received a lette 
addressed in the following original poetic words :— 


Come, dear Uncle Sam, 
I’m no postal tramp; 
My fare is full paid,— 
Don’t you see that stamp ? 
Then hurry me on to the fair Brookline, 
Which is part of Boston and quite as fine; 
As well as you know a 6 from an 8, 
You know Massachusetts is jast the state : 
With Miss please drop me down,— 
The prettiest school-ma’am in all the town. 
—Exchange. 


HE WHO KNOWS. 


He who knows and knows that he knows, is master. 
He who knows and does not know that he knows, needs a teacher. 
: He who does not know and knows that he does not know, veeds 
ove. 
He who does not know and does not know that he does not 
know, is lost.— Ancient Proverb. 


WILLIE’S DEFINITION. 


* You may learn the meaning of the word idea for to-morrow’s 
lesson,’’ remarked the teacher as she dismigsed her little class. 

That evening mamma knocked at Willie’s door. 

** You, mamma ?”’ inquired Willie, from within. 

‘* T, dear,’’ replied mamma, in her sweet voice. 

‘** You's jast what I’ve been wanting to know. 
not to consult any one, so—’’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ interrupted Mrs. Harriman, thinking there was 
some secret. 

The next morning Willie was very impatient for his class. H's 


Teacher told us 


form. A refusal to pay honorable debts is a sufficient cause for 
dismissal from the organization GrorGE W. CoLRuURN. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Please state through ‘‘Notes and Queries’ what may be called 
classical music. C. S. 
The term is applied only to such compositions as conform to mu- 
sical standards of the highest authority and excellence, the works 
of recognized masters. 


— Please give the correct rendering of the following senter ce: 


‘* Ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.’’ It is Deen 
Swift’s epitaph. M. A. B. 
— What is ‘‘ Jacobiniem ”’ ? C. W. 8. 


To C. W. S.: “Jacobiniem”’ is unreasonable cpposition to 
legitimate government. The word comes from a French revolu- 
tionary club, the Jacobins, founded in 1789, avd named from its 
place of meeting, an old convent of the Dominican friars or 
Jacobins. C. L. 8. C. 


— Who was Beau Brummel ? E.L J. 

George Bryan Brommel, born in 1778, a recognized leader in 
English fashionable life for several years. Having dissipated his 
fortane, he exiled himself to France about 1815. He died poor 
at Caen in 1840. 


— What sect believes in the existence of a large number of hells ? 
M. B. C., Baltimore. 


— What was the real name of Pocahontas ? X. 

Matoax, or Matoaka. She was not called by this, however, as 
the Indians believed that a knowledge of the real name gave their 
enemies power to cast spells over them. Pocahontas was the name 
by which she was generally called. 


— In pronouncing ‘‘ golf,’’ the game about which we are talking, 
should the / be sounded ? SUBURBAN. 

In Scotland, where the game originated, the / is sounded. The 
American habit of not sounding the / appears to be pure affecta- 
tion. ; 


Thompson’s Drawing 


1, Itis the result of long and successful experience in teaching. 

2. It is abundantly supplied with teachers’ manuals, which do much 
to supply the place of the special teacher, where such cannot 
be employed. 

It is thoroughly pedagogic. 

It —— unusual importance to the expression of Thought by 

rawing. 

It is more comprehensive than other systems 

It is inductive and deduce: ive, analytic and synthetic. 


It allows great freedom in the arrangement of courses. 
It is practica). 


is rapidly growing in favor, and 
being widely introduced, because 


The Series is complete and adapted to the needs of all lines of 
aéchool work. 

THOMPSON’S EDUCATIONAL AND INPUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
Primary Free-hand Series (Nos. 1-4). Each No., perdoz.. . $100 
Primary Free-hand Manual. 114 pages. Paper. .40 
Advanced Free-hand Series (Nos. 5-8). Each No, perdoz., . 1.50 
Model and Ot j Series 1-3). Each No., per doz., 1.76 


Model and Object Manual. 84 pages. Paper. . 
Aesthetic Series (Nos 1-6). Each No., per doz., 2.50 
Aesthetic Manual. 174 pages, Paper. . .60 
Mechanival Series (Nos. 1-6). Each No., per doz., . ° - 2.00 
Mechanical Marual. 172 pages. Paper. 


‘Ideal Course in Elenentary Art Instruction” by Prof. Thompson and sample pages of the books sent free. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Tar AGE OF FABLE; OR, Beautirsor MyTHOLOay. By 
Thomas Bulfinch, A new, enlarged, and illustrated edition. 
Edited by E. E. Hale. 

Balfiach’s “‘ Age of Fatle,’’ one of the most popular books on 
mythology ever published, probably, appeared forty years ago. It 
hss been in constant use since that time, edition after edition 
having been exbausted, and the public demand is nowise lessened 
by the flight of time. This last edition, edited by Dr. Hale, con- 
teins > aa one hundred new pages, and the illustrations now 

amber 

, The author’s plan cannot be better stated than by the author 

himself: “‘ Without a knowledge of mythology, much of the ele- 

gaot literature of our own language cannot be understood and ap- 
preci When Byron calls Rome ‘the Niobe of Nations,’ or 
says of Venice, ‘She looks like a sea Cybele fresh from ccean,’ he 
calls up to the mind of one familiar with our subject illustrations 
more vivid and striking than the pencil could furnish, but which 
are lost to the reader ignorant of mythology. Milton abounds in 
similar allusions. The citations from the poets, from Spencer to 

Loogfellow, will show how general has been the practice of bor- 

rowing illustratione from mythology. The prose writers also 

avail themselves of the same source of elegant and suggestive illus- 
tration. Most of the classical legends are derived from Ovid and 

Virgil. They are not literally translated, for in the author's opin- 

ion poetry translated into literal prose is very unattractive reading. 

Neither are they in verse. An attempt has been made to tell the 

stories in prose, preserving so much of the poetry as resides in the 

thoughts and is separable from the language iteelf. The northern 
mytholegical stories, as well as those on Oriental and Egyptian 
mythology, seem neceesary to complete the subject, though these 
topics are not usually presented in the same volume with the class- 
ioal fables.’? 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


First Lessons IN Reapine. By Elizabeth H. Fanden- 
berg. Boards, 53x74. Price, 25 cents. Teachers’ edition, 50 


cents. 

Miss Fandenberg has solved the vexed question concerning the 
use, or the abuse, of the “primer’’ in a way that cannot fail to 
commend itself both to the teacher who has the multiplicity of little 
people of the first grade alone and to her who has the multiplicity 
of subjects of the ungraded school. ‘‘ First Lessons in Reading ’’ 
is based on the phonic word method, and the progression of the 
book is carefally constructed upon the scientific principles of that 
method. The thought is made primarily essential, then the associa- 
tion with its expression by sound and by symbol, or word. The 
new principle developed in every lesson is taught specifically by 
the teacher by ite introduction of the new words, which become the 
central theme of the lesson. Provision is made for exercising the 
child’s own reasoning powers by occasional new words, emphasizing 
the principles learned Frequent reviews refresh the memory, and 
give opportunity for discovering the weak points. When the sec- 
ond part is reached, such progress should be made that the new 
words may be developed from their position in the sentence. They 
are, theresore, placed at the end, inatead of at the beginning, of 
the lesson. The teachers’ edition of the lessons is supplemented by 
4 manual of suggestions for every lesson, followed by rules for pro- 
nunciation and for spelling. This edition will be found invaluable 
by the novice, and even the experienced teacher will get many new 
suggestions. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rivers or Many Lanps. By Theodore Ayrault 

Dodge. 486 pp. $4.00. 

This delightfully written and magnificently illustrated volume is 
one which every house lover must, perforce, read and own that he 
may re-read as he will. Colonel Dodge knows horses and all about 
them, and he has the cultivated taste and the knowledge of what we 
wish to know about the horses and riders of our own and other 
lands necessary to prepare a most readable manual. It is not a 
work claiming anything, being merely observations, notes, and 
sketches, bung together on no ostensible plan, yet with a motif 
through it all which every lover of horses will quickly find and fol- 
low. Colonel Dodge had the best of preparation for his observa- 
tion abroad, and it is this experience which he has had with Ameri- 
can riders, in Central park and across the plains, huating over 
Westchester, or running down bad Indians, with jockeys and the 
Southern gentlemen, who alone know how to breed, and break, and 
ride — within their limitations — it is his comments and criticisms 
upoo American riding in its multitude of forms which constitutes 
the most valuable, and perhaps the most interesting, portion 
of this volame. Thus equipped, Colonel Dodge wandered around 
the world from Canada to Mexico, studying and learning from the 


country riders of Britain, the trainers of France, the cavalry of 


Germany; from the riders of horses, and donkeys, and camels in 
Algeria and Egypt and the more distant East; from Arabs, and 
Cossacks, and Hawaiians. The text is made doubly valuable by 
the illustrations, those of American subjects from the ever vigor- 
ous pencil of Frederick Remington, and those of Eastern subjects 
from photographs. There are some sixty odd of these illustrations, 
mostly full page, and they complete a volume which only the de- 
voted lover of his horse can truly appreciate. It is a book to be 
longed for on those evenings when the falling snow on roughly 
frozen ground turns the balance in favor of indoors and the fireside 
corner. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Primer OF Psycnotoay. By George Trumbull Ladd 

of Yale College. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, $1 00. 

Professor Ladd’s previous psychological works have been ex- 
haustive, learned, progressive, but large and expensive. He has 
now done what all of his followers and admirers have long wished 
that he might do, — given us a direct, readable, easily-understood, 
wholesome school text-book, with a capital title, ‘‘ Primer of Pay- 
chology.’’ It is a primer of psychology, of physiological paychol- 
ogy, of modern psychology, balanced by a mind that ie trained to 
temper zeal with judicious regard for moral effects. This is a 
book that without any reservation can be commended for school 
use and for the teacher’s personal studies. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Boston. 


GotpEN Worps For Daity Use. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Anna Harris Smith. Edited by Huntington Smith. 
Itlustrated with sixteen portraits. Holiday bioding. 378 pp. 
Price, $1 25. 

Literature, art, and devotion, at their best, are blended in this 
exquisite gift-book. The full-page portraits of Phillips Brooks, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Edward Everett Hale, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Brooke Hereford, James Russell Lowell, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Charles Kingsley, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Alfred Tennyson, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Cardinal Newman, and John G. Whittier 
are not the least pleasing feature of the book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


Bayou Lirz. By Kate Chopin. 

Two distinct phases of plantation life in Louisiana have already 
been sources of literary themes that have come to characterize the 
authors. George W. Cable has portrayed the passionate exuberance 
of the life of the luxuriant bayous ; Grace King, the finesse of its ro- 
mance, It bas remained for Mrs. Chopin to delineate its humanistic 
quality. The brief sketches that are collected under the title of 
‘* Bayou Folk ’’ pretend to no more than this. They reflect the 
life that centred around Natchitoches, Mrs. Chopin’s home. Occa- 
siovally there is a gleam of the passion, showing ite lurking power ; 
again, there is a glimpse of the exquisite sentiment that makes 
Miss King’s romances so charming; but, for the most part, the 
sketches are picturesque, because picturesqueness is characteristic 
of their locality, and romantic, because romance is a native element 
of the people. All are pleasant reading, and all show the hand of 
an artist who is merely sketching familiar scenes, yet so truly an 
artist as to bring out all the grace and beauty of those scenes. 


Maomitian & Co. have in press a new edition of Dr. 
C. Ellis Stevens’ ‘‘Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ The work has been thoroughly revised, with numerous 
changes and additions, and has been supplemented by four appen- 
dices, in which the subject of the early state constitutions is taken 
up more fully. Citations are given from the colonial bills of rights, 
and the articles of confederation, as well as the constitution of the 
United States, are given in fall. The result will be to make the 
work of even more practical value to students, both as a text-book 
and as a book of reference. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED. By Charles F. Lummis. Price, $1.50. 
—THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. By John Muir. Price, $1.50. 
—WHEN LIFE Is YouNG. Mapes Dodge. Price, $1.25. 
—THE LAND oF PLUCK. Bv Mary Mapes Dodge. Price, $1.50.— 
THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. Price, $1.50.—New York: The Century Company. 

THE ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY AND WORD TREASURY. By 
Thomas T. Maclagan.—A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
William Francis Collier.——FAVORITE FABLES AND STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

ANIMAL®#’ RicutTs. Bv Henry 8. Salt.—THk HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Oliver Farrar Emerson. Price, $1.25. 
—SHAKESPRARE’S As You LIKE IT. AND THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW. With preface and glossary by Israel Gollancz. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

FROM BLOMIDON TO SMOKY. AND OTHER PaApERs. By Frank 
Bolles. Price, $125-——IN SUNSHINE LAND. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Price, $1.25——CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART By Horace 
E. Scudder. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Scort’s PoETICAL WORKS. (Vols. I and II.) Price, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 

HISTORIETTES. Edited by P. Drieu. Price. 20 cents. —— WEIH- 
NACHTEN BEI LEBERECHT HUBNCHEN. By Heinrich Seidel. Edited 
by R. J. Morich. Price, 29 cents. New York: Maynard, Merril!, & Co. 

WILD Brasts. By J. Hampden Porter. Price, $2.00.—THE BUT- 
TERFLY HUNTERS. Ky Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SYSTEMATIC SCIENCE TEACHING. By Edward Gardiner Howe. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE YELLOW FarRY BooK. Edited by Andrew Lang. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 

THE MAN FROM THE WEsT. By a Wall Street Man. Price, 50 
centé. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

THE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
py ed J. B. R. Walker. Boston: Congregational 8. 8.and Publish- 
D ety. 

ATLLBSON’S LE MONDE L’ON S’ENNUIR. With English notes 
by A. C. Pendleton. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION. 
[Reported by ELLA A. FANNING, Norwich, Conn.) 


At Hartford, on the 19th instant, an assemblage of teachers con- 
vened for the forty-eighth annual meeting of the state association. 
President F. A. Verplank of South Manchester presided. Fully 
2,000 teachers were in attendance. 

At the general session President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., addressed the association upon “‘ Chil- 
dren’s Love of Nature; or, The Basis of Instruction in Science.’’ 

At eleven o’clock the body of teachers divided for section work and 
conference. Inthe primary division Superintendent Charles W. Dean 
of Bridgeport directed the exercises. Miss Caroline Hendrickson of 
Willimantic made the opening address, a presentation of the claime 
to superiority of oral over written work in primary grades. Spon- 
taneity of expression, inspiration to both teacher and pupil, train- 
ing which must result in easy, graceful speech aud address in later 
life, an economy of time both in recitation and in doing away with 
the wearing correction of papers, were among the good points made. 


_ Mrs. Mary R. Davis of Bridgeport considered the topic of ele- 
mentary science, advocating a brief daily period devoted to the 
observation of rain, dew, fog, showers, clouds ; life—of man, ani- 
mals, insects, birds, trees, and shrubs; the uses of the dying leaves, 
the decay of the rocks, the distribution of seeds, the sources of 
such fruits, vegetables, etc., as are now in the markets. All in- 
struction in the right seeing of such familiar phases of common life 
should be connected with ethical training. 

In the discussion to which this psper led Miss Bertha McConkey 
of South Manchester said, among other pithy periods: Do not make 
langusge-work the primary aim of work in ecience. The object of 
the later instruction is to bring the child into touch with the world 
about him. Quietly correct hie inevitable mistakes in expression ; 
but always commend a good thought, even though incorrectly given. 

The first work of primary teachers is to interest; the work, so 
far as the children go, is a failure unless all are interested. : 

The How ? Why ? and When ? of phonics were questions which 
W. I. Twitchell of the Arsenal school, Hartford, next assumed 
the task of anewering. Briefly, he said: Phonics are only a means 
to an end, their aim to give the child power to pronounce new 
words, tools to work with. Phonetics are nothing more or less than 
an aid to reading. When? The very first thing. Teach the 
pupil first the sounds of a few letters, and atilize them at once in 
reading. How far? Don’t carry the work beyond the child’s 
comprehension. Begin with words having first a consonant sound. 
Do not combine the mechanism of phonetics with reading, which 
latter should be a thought exercise. 

Two of Mr. Twitchell’s teachers, Miss M. A. Long and Mies E. 
V. Adams, then gave class exercises in phonetics. 

Dre. Edward Shaw of the School of Pedagogy, University of New 
York, followed with an able and pertinent consideration of the sub- 
ject of vertical writing, convincingly illustrated with charts and 
diagrams. Said Dr. Shaw: All progress in the world is character- 
izad by reform. The higher education requires greater and greater 
reforms, and then requires to correct itself. So we find we have 
been writing wrong for generations, and now must receive our 
correction, not from pedagogues, but from physicians. 

In Germany, during a tour of personal observation, ver- 
tical writing was found to be very popular. The new system 
means an economy of labor upon the part of the teacher in exam- 
ining papers, and on the part of the pupils in writing them. The 
vertical hand is acquired in less time, is easier to teach, secures 
neatness of work, while on hygienic grounds there are no objections 
to it, but all arguments are in its favor. 

Miss S. A. Starkweather of South Manchester added her cordial 
indorsement of the new system as being easily taught and easily 
read. She advanced in proof an exceedingly legible and meritori- 
ous set of papers, the work of her class. 

Mies A. T. Partridge of Norwich, where the has been 
adopted with marked success in Superintendent N. L. Bishop’s 
echools, spoke briefly in favor of vertical writing as an aid to im- 
provement in the case of poor writers, and as of superior excellence 
as securing noteworthy legibility, 

Meantime in 

THE KINDERGARTEN SECTION, 


were Miss Fanniebelle Curtis of the New Britain normal school 
presided, State Secretary C. D. Hine opened the session with a 
vigorous address upon ‘‘ The Kindergarten and the Public School, 
Their Interdependence,”’ recalling the fact that twelve years ago 


there were but nine kindergartens in Connecticut, where now there 
are thirty or forty. The play-labor of the kindergarten can moat 
beneficially be extended to the lower primary grades of school life. 

The venerable Dr. Henry Barnard, who was present, commended 
the kindergarten as the beginning in the revolution and regenera- 
tion of the system of public school instruction. 

Concerning the topic of ‘‘ Color for Children,’’ Mise E. A. Dann 
of the Willimantic normal school spoke of the vast color resources 
in nature, and of the very natural way in which children may 
have cultivation in color observation and expression. She dwelt on 
the practical and connective sides of the subject in schools. 

Mise Dunn exhibited a number of sketches, studies, and illustra- 
tions showing what may be used to awaken in children an intelli- 
gent love for color, and urged that teachers should have some prep- 
aration for doing origiual work in color. From the atilitarian and 
wathetic standpoint, Miss Dunn proved that color knowledge was 
valuable, and from the fact that much of the first work could be 
done incidentally, it could not be said to be an interloper in the al- 
ready fall curriculum of our schools. 

The Rev. Dr. I. F. Stidbam of New Britain commended the kinder- 
garten from the citizen’s standpoint, and Hamilton Wright Mabie 
of New York city, author of ‘‘ Under the Trees,”’ “ Norse Stories,”’ 
etc., spoke with convincing force upon ‘‘ The Creative Element in 
Teaching,’’ saying, in su ce :— 

Two books have lately appeared in Germany and France which 
are highly significant. One of these, ‘“Rembrandt as a Teacher,” 
18 & Vigorous protest against dilettantism and hyp2rcriticism; the 
other, “La Jeunesse,” is a striking arraignment of materialism, 
pessimism, and skepticism. Both books have been widely read, 
and are the signs of a wholesome reaction. The creative impulse 
reveals itself by faith, enthusiasm, zest, joy. The universe is a 
living creation, and God is not ancient, but present, history. Life is 
® continuous revelation addressed to the spirit of man, and the end 
of education, to understand that revelation. To be creative, a man 

must feel the constant miracle of the world. Creation does not 
mean making something out of nothing. It means fresh feeling, a 
new point point of view, a new combination. To have this power, 
one must be in direct relation with nature and life. There is a 
marvelous of in theee personal contacts with life 
L @ nee on; clear sight of the divine power and 
trath behind all things. We need direct, first-hand contact with 
nature and with life, Knowledge alone wearies and depresses; we 


must be its masters by grasping ite spiritual meaning. This power 
comes to us by freshness of feeling, by openness of mind, and by a 
constant reference of the fact to the truth behind it. 

After the consideration of the subject of ‘‘ Ch in 
the Kindergarten,’’ by Miss Constance Mackenzie, supervisor of 
kindergartens, Philadelphis, this interesting session was brought to 
a close. 

In the HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


where Principal Isaac Thomas of New Haven presided, the morn 
ing session was devoted to an address by M. M. Marble of the Hill- 


house high school, New Haven, upon the “ Relative Educational 
Value in Secondary Education of Scientific and Other Studies.’’ 
This paper was based upon the resolution adopted by the National 
Educational Association in July of the present year :— 

‘© We proclaim our belief in the view of edacation which attaches 
importance to content as well as to formal training; and we com- 
mend to all teachers the study of the relative values of different 
kinds of knowledge, as well as the study of the correlation of all 
knowledge.’’ 

Said the speaker: A man’s education is complete in proportion 
as he has learned how to realize the possibilities of his nature. 

It is, then, the province of education, as far as possible, to pro- 
vide this equipment for life’s activities. 

Of the several educational ends, all are agreed that the most im- 
portant is the dieciplining or energizing of the mind. Primarily, 
we are not teachers of subjects, but teachers of minds by means of 
subjects. And yet, though power of mind is the chief desideratum, 
it is not a question of informaticn vs. power; for power can only 
be acquired through and simul y with information. No 
study disciplines or energizes the whole mind to any considerable 
extent, but chiefly increases its power to pursue that particular 
eubject, and those closely related to it’ No one kind of mental 
exercise —no few kinds —can develop the whole mind. That 
balance of development which we call a liberal education can be 
gained only through a measurably expanded curriculum. Thinking 
is the perception of relations, and the only way in which we can be 
taught to think well is to exercise this power on related knowledge. 
For this reason, education should exercise the mind, not only upon 
mind, as independent of nature, and upon nature, as independent 
of mind, but also upon mind and nature in their economic and 
practical union. While the study of science is valuable as a tool in 
education, it is surpassed by language. The latter, including liter- 
ature, must be assigned the foremost place, and should be the 
basic study in all our schools, since it is the key which unlocks all 
human thought. 

Language and literature are not merely liberalizing; they are 
hamanizing. To the English language and literature, then, the 
foremost place should be assigned in the curriculum, and to the 
group of the sciences a place second to none other. The promi- 
nence accorded Latin and Greek by the Committee of Ten was criti- 
cized by Mr. Marble, who thought history and translations might 
be substituted for the long years devoted to the study of the 
classics. If we can read the Bible and Dante or Goethe in trans- 

J ation, why not Cicero or Demosthenes? Not alone in this coun- 


try, but in England, Norway, Switzerland, and Germany, is waste 
of time “we the classics being condemned. 

‘*The High School and the English Language’’ was the topic 
developed later in the day by W. F. Gregory of the Hartford high 
school. An unusually long time was given to the discussion of 
both this and the preceding paper, both on account of the value 
of the subjects and because it was hoped that some definite action 
might be taken or recommendation made to aid the committee on 
high school curriculam, which will report at the next meeting — 
February, 95, —of the Connectiout Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers. 

The GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION 


was in charge of Principal T. H. Patterson, of Bristol. Professor 
A. C. Apgar of Trenton, N. J., normal school answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What Departments of Science can Best be Taught in 
Grammar Schools? ’’ earnestly advocating systematic instruction in 
natural science. The discussion to which this paper led was con. 
ee by Principal George P. Phenix of the Willimantic norma] 
echool. 

Other speakers were Marcus White, principal of the New Britain 
normal school, whose subject was ‘‘ What Shall the Public Schools 
Teach? ’’ and Superintendent H. W. Lall, of Quincy, Mass , who 
developed the topic of ‘‘ English Literatare in Grammar Schools,” 

The nominating committee reported the following officers: 
President, W. I. Twitchell, Hartford. Vice-presidents — Litch. 
field county, E. H. Forbes, Torrington; Hartford county, H. R, 
Monteith, Unionville; Tolland county, Principal Jacobs, Stafford 
Springs; Windham county, Casper Isham, Willimantic ; New Lon- 
don county, G. A. Cadwell, Taftville; Middlesex county, F. A, 
Curtis, Saybrook ; New Haven county, G. B. Hurd, New Haven; 
and Fairfield county, H. D. Simonds, Bridgeport. Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries S. P. Willard of Colchester and E. C. 
Willard of Stamford and Treasurer C. A. Tucker of Norwalk 
were reappointed. 

NOTES OF THE MEETING. 

The venerable Dr. Henry Barnard was conspicuous upon the 
platform at the seesiov. A reference to his name by Presi- 
dent Hall evoked hearty and spontaneous recognition on the part 
of the audience. 

That the community was alive to the practical importance of the 
conferences was evinced by the large number of townspeople in at- 
tendance at the different sessions. Particular interest was shown 
in Dr. Shaw’s talk upon the merits of vertical writing. 

Principal F. F. Brackett, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, reported emphatic indorsement of the institution of a sep- 
arate kindergarten section, a movement as, significant as it was 
commendable. 

President Verplank made an admirable presiding officer, and 
furnished a programme of exceptional interest. 


CoRREcTION.—W. B. Clive — the University Tutorial Series — 
is located at 65 Fifth avenue, New York, instead of 95, as pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL of some weeks ago. 
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RELIEF MAPS 


Full set of 10 sent 


Ph. 


this ad. and 50 cents in stamps to 


to any teacher enclosing 


United States—North America—South Amer- 
ica—Hurope, Asia, Africa—N. H. States—Middle 
Atlantic—South Atlantic—East Central. 

W. B. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, ner, Mass. 

October 26-27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Manchester. 

October 26-27: Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora. 

October 26: Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrence, Maas. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Brockton, Mass. 

October 26: Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

November 6: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, grammar section, Cambridge; primary 
section, Union square, ille; afternoon 
session, Boston. 

November 8-10: Northeastern Iowa Association, 
Waterloo. 

November 8-10: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Superintendents, Indianapolis. 

November 9: New England Aasociation of School 
Superintendents, Boston, 

November 10: Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fall River. 

November 15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ratland. 

November 16: Berkshire County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pittefield. 

November 23-24 : North Central Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Abilene. 

November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Stanford University is to have, in the near fu- 
ture, accommodations for 2,500 students, a library 
building, museum, laboratory, memorial chapel, 
buildings for chemistry and natural history, and 
new dormitories. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The projected American University is now an 
assured fact. Bishop John T. Hurst has already 
secured the funds for the erection of the buildings. 
ruee is also the nucleus of $200,000 as a working 
und, — 


INDIANA. 


Misses Isabelle and Rachel King, who have been 
at the head of the normal and training school of 
the Argentine Republic for ten years, have returned 
to America and will reénter upon work in New 
England. Mises Isabelle King was one of the most 
efficient teachers in Indianapolis at the time they 
accepted the South American positions, and is re- 
membered for her training school work in that city. 

KANSAS, 

The grammar school graduates of Topeka who 
are to continue their stadies in the public schools of 
that city are received into a new high school 
building, completed just in time for the opening of 
the fall term, 

Kansas has the largest per cent. of school pop- 
ulation in the union. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Bay View reading circle, headquarters at 

int, issues an information circular that gives 
valuable suggestions and directions for the coming 
year, which is devoted largely to French and 
Spanish. Bay View is one of the most important 
Chautanqua centres in the country, and has a large 
teachers’ patronage. It is every way educational, 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 

portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tabe. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken ont and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrb) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

ka Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 


WALTER BAKER 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 
OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
HichesT awanos 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Europe ant America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
AY . lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
a used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


scholastic, and inspiring. It is a departure to te 

commended, this carrying the spirit of the as- 

_—- through the year by means of the reading 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G@. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The opening of the university shows it more than 
evercramped for room. The shops have been ex- 
tended fifty feet, and the space has been used for 
the placing of iron working tools. An addition 
and a new building have been added to the green- 
house space. 

The programme for the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association is rounding into form. 
Chancellor Canfield, Dr. Vincent, of Chautauqua 
fame, and President Harper of Chicago University 
are among the speakers. 

Superintendent A. B. Hughes, for so many 
years at Schuyler, takes a position on the faculty 
of the medical college at Keokuk, Ia. 

Superintendent J. S. Van Eaton, last year at 
David City, has charge of the schools in Columbus. 

The schools of Hebron are this year under the 
superintendency of W. H. Wagner, for several 
years principal of the Weat school, Beatrice. 

Superintendent Reed, now in charge in Blue 
Springs, hse been for several years a Beatrice 
principal, iast year in the Soutb school there. 

B. F. Moulton, last year principal of the York 
high school, was advanced to the superintendency 
upon the resignation of Superintendent Corbett. 

Francis Tucker, of last year’s graduating class, 
State University, teaches science in the Nebraska 
City high school this year. 

Samuel Avery, formerly of the science depart- 
ment of Beatrice high school, and later of the State 
University, is spending this year in Germany. 

Superintendent Fitzpstrick of the Omaha schools ' 
has resigned to take a position with the American | 
Book Company, in Boston. Theschool men much 
regret Superintendent Fitzpatrick’s withdrawal 
from the state. Superintendent A. P. Marble of 
Worcester, Mass., hae been elected to succeed Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

C. L. MeGuire, last year at Adams, takes 
charge of the achools at O'Neill. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City and other cities and towns are to 
have a travelling summer echool to the Yellowstone 
park next Jaly. They expect to have nearly 400 
students to make the trip together, studying and 
reciting daily, but the travel and experience are 
the leading featares. 

Dr. B. A. Hinedale of the university of Michi- 
gan spent the closing days of July and nearly all 
of August in the far West. August (-17 he deliv- 
ered a course of lectures, twenty-five in number, 
on the ‘‘ Science and Art of Teaching,’’ at Provo, 
Utah, in connection with the summer echool, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Brigham Young 
academy. Oo Wednesday, the 19th, he addressed 
the great assembly in the Mormon tabernacle at 
Salt Lake City on the.primordial agents of edaca- 
tion. At the close of the address he exhorted the 
people of the territory to see to it that the men 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 


experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 


elected to frame the new state constitution should, 
by reason of wisdom, far-sightedaess, and patriot- 
ism, be able to lay in that document the foundation 
of a public school system which should become the 
pride and the strength of the future state. Refer- 
ring to his trip to Utah, Dr. Hinsdale spoke of hie 
experience in the summer school, and said that the 
teachers attending had commended themselves to 
his admiration by their honesty, integrity, energy, 
and earnest desire to improve, and closed with de- 
claring that if they were representatives of the 
teachers throughout Utah, then the formation and 
development of the educational system entrusted 
to them would result in placing the new state in 
the educational vanguard of the nation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


President Beach L. Whitman of Colby Unai- 
versity was offered the presidency of Columbia 
Uriversity, Washington, D.C., with the very ur- 
gent request that he accept. The friends of Colby 
were earnest in their demands that he remain. 
The university is in a promising condition, and the 
enthusiasm over his Jeadership is genuine and 
hearty. President Whitman has declined the 
honor tendered him by Columbia University and 
decided to remain at Colby. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Hamp- 
den County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the high school hall, Springfield, Friday, Ostober 
26. Programme :— 

Morning session: Opening exercises. High school 
and grammar school sections. ‘The Reading 
Habit — What Can the Schools do for Its Attain- 
ment ?” W. H. Small, superintendent of schools, 
Palmer; ‘* Examinations as a Basis of Promotion,”’ 
W. E. Judd, principal of high school, Holyoke. 
Primary section. ‘ Nature Study,” Miss Kilen T. 
Sullivan, Springfield; ‘‘Drawing and Color in Con- 
nection with Nature Study.” Miss Georgia N, Fraser, 
supervisor of drawing in schools o —,! 
‘*Nature Study Illustrated,” Mrs. I. H. Ferry, su- 
pervisor of drawing in the schools of Holyoke. 
sections. ‘Methods in Musie for Public 
Schools,’ Friedrich Zuchtmann, supervisor of music, 


Holyoke. 
Afternoon sessions. ‘Some Suggestions to Amer- 
an Experience,’’ Fred W. 


ican Teachers trom Euro 

Atkinson, |Ph.D., principal high schools, Spring- 
field; ‘* Correlation of Studies,” T. M. Balliet, super- 
intendent of schools, Springfield; *‘ The Practical 
Value of Child Study for Teachers and Pupils,” G. 
oe Hall, president of Clark University, Wor- 
cester. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts School 
Masters’ Club was held Saturday afternoon at the 
Brunswick. The president, Mr. William C. Collar 
of the Roxbury Latin School, presided. Dinner 
was served at 1 30 o’clock, and was followed by a 
business meeting, at which the followiag officers 
were elected: President, James A. Page of the 
Dwight school; vice-presidents, Edwin P Seaver 
of Boston, James T. Allen of West Newtor, Ar- 
thar L. Goodrich of Salem; secretary and treas 
urer, Herbert L. Morse of Allston. The topic 
chosen for after-dinner discussion was ‘‘ The “4 ;- 
thetic Side of Education,’ a subject which Mr. 
Collar said in his opening remarks was seldom or 
never treated of in educational books and addresses. 
The speakers were the two guests of the club, 
President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst and Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, together with the selected represent- 
ative of the clab, Mr. Henry L. Clapp of the 


Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- | 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue” “*" 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Aruggists. 


particulars address Modern Prees Association, 


Chicago, Ill. w 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3790. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
without positions. 


George Putnam school. All three gentlemen 
recommended that more attention be given to the 
development of the wsthetic faculties of the pupils 
in the public schools, 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket’s school district took $4000 for 
gratuities from the state fair, of which the JOUK- 
NAL recently spoke at some length. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. “ow? 
By eending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. Yon can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 

TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

tf 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


THE ART OF TAKING A WALK. 


How many of us understand the art of taking a 
walk ? How many of us can read the story of the 
paving stone we tread, the tree that shades us, the 
bird that flies, and the insect that flatters as we 


pass ? And how many, or how few, of us know 
anything of the flowers that gem our path, of the 
little plant miscalled weed that does what it can to 
speak of warfare as severe as ever befel ’twixt 
tribe and tribe of men? Take yonder hardy stalk 
of succory, and if its riddle be read aright, it will 
tell of long ages needed to grind primeval rock to 
the fertility at its roote. Itsazure petals are elo- 
quent of a partnery with insects, whose ministries 
are conferred only when a painted invitation such 
as this is epread before them. Let a child once be 
taught to observe the glowing procession of the 
wild flowers, from the first peeping forth of the 
wood violet to the farewell waved by the golden- 
rod, and in one respect, at least, he will have 
learned how much enjoyment there can be in a 
country ramble. A thousand secrets unwhispered 
to others’ ears will be told him; he will see alli- 
ances, enmities, family traits in bude and blossoms 
that scarce receive a glance from uninstructed eyes. 
In this neglected art of learning to take a walk, 
we have never seen a more admirable bit of prepa- 
ration than ‘‘The Wild Flowers of America,’’ 
published in colora by G. H. Buek & Co. of New 
York. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county to sell the 
Wabash Automatic School Desk. Pleasant and 
profitable vacation employment. Address, The 
Wabash Church and School Furniture Company, 
Wabash, Ind. 


You Catch the Idea! 


WENN 

| For shipment. Construction. Appearance. 


The Only Extension Bookcase — Styles 
to Suit All Tastes — Additional Sections 
Supplied at Any Time — Easily Put To- 
gether — Every Part Guaranteed to Fit 
— Prices $4.50 to $30 —Any Style Sent 
on Trial. Address 


SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO., Girard, Pa. 
Wanted— Teachers: 


3 Principals ; 2 College Presidents ; 2 Latin and 
Greek; 3 Mathematics; 5 Vocal; 4 Piano; 2 Book- 
keeping; 3 Assistants; 8 Primary; 2 Elocution; 4 
French and German; 1 Governess. 

Address with s 


tam 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
15 BROWNSVILLE, TENN. 


: 
— 
3 


82 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No, 16, 


Some Recent 


Title. 
From Blomidon to Smoky 
In Sunshine Land - ~- 
Childhood in Literature and 


art- - 


Historiette - - - - - 
Seidel’s Weinachten bei Leberecht Hiihnchen - 
Wild Beasts- - - - - = 


The Butterfly Hunters - 
Animals’ Rights - - 
History of the English Lan 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
na Taming of the Shrew - 
Pailleron’s Le Monde ot l’on 8’Ennuie - 
Book for Young Americans - 
ife is Young - = 
The Land of Pluck - 
Mountains of California 
History of French Literature 
Fables and Stories About Animals 
Radcliffe College Monographs - - - 
Thiers’ History of the French Revolution - 
Consulate and the Empir 
Witch Winnie at Shinnecock - - 


Publications. 

Aut. Publisher Price. 
Bolles. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $1.25 
Thomas. “ “ 1.25 
Drieu. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. +20 
Morich. “ “ .20 
Porter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Murray-Aaron. “ “ “ 2.00 

t. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 
Emerson sad “ 1,25 
Gallancz. 
“ 2.00 
Pendleton. D.O. Heath & Co., Boston. +25 
Brooks. The Century Company, N. Y. 
ge. “ ‘ “ 1.25 
“ “ 1.50 
Mutr. “ 1.50 
Maclagan. T. Nelson & Sons, N.Y. 
Collier. 
Ashley. Ginn & Co., Boston. 15 
Bhobert. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. pm 
Champney. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Salesman—‘‘ Now, this is a book I can highly 
recommend. I have read it myself.’’? Mrs. Noo- 
vah—" Oh, then it would never do. I don’t want 
any second-hand books. Haven’t .you any that 
haven’t been read ?’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


ArE You EVER ANNOYED 

a bozzing or roaring sound in your head ? 

ve you difficulty in hearing distinctly? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mucus, 
irritating the throat and causing you to cough ? 
Is your breath unpleasantly affected and accom 
panied with bad taste ? Is your hearing less acute? 
If so, you have catarrh and should at once procare 
a bottleof Ely’s Cream Balm, the best known 
remedy. The balm will give instant relief. 


— Teacher—‘* With whom did Achilles fight at 
the battle of Troy ?’’ Pupil—‘‘ Pluto.”’ Teacher 
— ‘Wrong. Try again.’”? Pupil — “ Nero?” 
Teacher—‘' Nero ? How do you"—— Pupil — 
** Then it must have been Hector, I knew it was 
one of our three dogs.’’—Hallo, 

Mrs. WINsLow’s “SoorHine SyRuP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a [w 


— Editor—‘‘ You say you wrote all these jokes 
yourself ?’’ Would-be-Contributor — ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
Editor—“ Then you must be as old as Methuse. 
lah.’’—Life. 

ImPoRTARNT.— When Rey York City, 


save Express and e Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral pepe. 

600 dsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
Upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Res cars, 

You 


taurants supplied with the best. Horse 

Gtages, and elevated railroads to all depots. 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 
— Young Author —‘‘Ashamed of having received 


an education! Why should you think that of me?” 
** From your writing dialect stories’’— Life. 


THE UPPER SOUTH FOR FACTORIES 
AND HOMES. 


Grand opportunities exist in West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the famous Shenandoah valley, 
Virginia, a section possessing all the reqovisites for 
health, comfort, and prosperity. 

No region in the United States is attracting 
greater attention ; people from the North and 
West are looking that way with a view of locating. 
Improved farm lands are to be obtained at from 
$8 00 per acre and upwards, unimproved timber 
lands at from $2 00 to $6.00 per acre. 

Rich mineral lands are cheap; excellent water 
powers, manaofacturing sites, business locations, 


etc., are numerous. The people are hospitable, 
and extend a warm welcome to new comers. The 


climate is unequaled ; no severe storms or cyclones, 
Do contagious diseases. 

Half-rate excursions from Chicago and the West 
to the Shenandoah valley on September 4th and 
7. October 2d, November 6th, and December 

th. 

Farther information free. Address M. V. 
Richards, land and immigration agent, Baltimore 
& Obio railroad, Baltimore, Md. 10 4¢ 


— The teacher was instructing the arithmetic 
class in history. ‘‘On what day is Washington’s 
birthday ?’’ she inquired. “ Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary,’’ answered the class. ‘‘And Independence 
Day?” ‘* The fourth of July.’’ ‘‘ What is the 
difference between the two days?’’ A youngster 
who had been scribbling on a piece of paper held 
up his hand. ‘‘Good for you, Johnny,’’ said the 
teacher, encouragingly ; ‘‘ now tell us what the dif- 
ference is between these two of the greatest days 
in our national history.’? ‘* Four months and 
twelve days, ma’am.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 


criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
A profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
nd. w 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
. F eg age cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


e number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part No, 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 
We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 


Stoddard Art Series, 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . 
Half Morocco “ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Gilt sides and back lettered. 
Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


$1.50 
2.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— St, Nicholas for October is charmingly sea- 
sonable, from its beautiful frontispiece, ‘‘ Gather- 
ing Autumn Leaves,’’ to the Riddle Box. A 


sweet little poem, entitled ‘The Gossamer Spider,”’ 
by Edith M. Thomas, is firat among the lyrics and 
jingles that always make St. Nicholas bright and 
entertaining. Others are by Emma Opper, Oliver 
Herford, Frederick Opper, Margaret Seymour 
Hall, Adele M. Hayward, F H. Littlejohn, Lee 
Carter, and Charles Gordon Rogers. Khymes of 
the states are Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. Jack Ballister experiences the haps and 
mishaps through three chapters; and tbe tenth 
chapter of ‘‘Decatar’’ concludes that serial. 
Much amusement attends the story of “ Jack’s 
Literary Effort,” and of Lithe’s experience with 
the ‘‘ Characters of Theophrastus and Others.’’ 
“Sir Walter Raleigh’s House at Younghal,’’ as de- 
scribed by Goddard H. Orpen and illustrated from 
photographs, is very interesting. Mr. Hornaday’s 
nioth paper upon ‘‘ Mammals of North America’’ 
takes up ‘‘ The Lions of the Sea.’’ ‘‘The Horse 
that Didn’t Eat Hie Head Off’’ is told of by 
Sophie Swett. Very exciting ia the story of ‘‘ How 
Cora Obtained Her Pama Rag.’’ Charles F. Lum- 
mis in ‘* Sic Wahn Folk-Lore’”’ tells how the lit- 
tle field mouse came to be the first doctor of med- 
icine. The illustrations, as always, are appropri- 
ate and excelling either in beauty or fantastic 
design. 

—A description of ‘‘The Glaciers of Green- 
Jand,’”’ by Professor Angelo Heilprin, with views 
of the more striking forms, will open the Novem- 


ber Popular Science Monthly. Some incidents of 
the search for the ill-fated mineralogist, Verhoef, 
are included in the account. Two notable educa- 
tional articles are to appear in the November Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. The one on ‘‘ Preparation 
for College by English High Schools,” written by 
John F. Casey of the Boston high school, shows 
what boys who enter Harvard without Greek are 
doing. The other is the first of a series on ‘‘ Man- 
ual Training,’’ by Dr.C. Hanford Henderson, who 
is well keaown to the readers of the Monthly 
‘* The Cobra and Other Serpents’’ is the title of 
an illustrated article by G. R. O'Reilly in the No- 
vember Popular Science Monthly. The author, 
who has lived among snakes in Africa, the Weat 
Indies, and various other parts of the world, gives 
many interesting facts, and correcta several popu- 
lar errors concerning the charming of snakes, their 
cataleptic fits, spitting venom, etc. 


—Inthe American Naturalist for October 
D. Cope has a very interesting illustrated a. 
“The Classification of Snakes”; D;, 
Miles treats of the —n 
iment’”?; Mra, M. B nth 
W. 8 
Doration of Niagara Falla’ 
and pamphlets on science are and 
Notes as 
the salient facta in regard to mineral = 
and paleontology, zodlogy, entomology.’ 
ment in the Lower Animals,’’ and eae 
of arch xology and ethnology Dr. Brinton 

) Beg The usual 
35" conta Philadelphisy Pos om 
cen i a: 


The Catholic World Magaz'ne for October eo: 
tains some articles of exceptional importaney, 
One is by the Very Rev. Augustine F, Hewit, o 
‘The L'qaor Traffic.” The subject of “7, 
State ana the Catholic Charities” is ably handles 
That singu'ar inetitution,‘“The Grand Chartreuse 
is graphically described. Mr. Grant Allen's » 
cent gospel on ‘‘The New Hedonism’ i, power. 
fally handled by Dr. S. Millington Miller, Rey 
Clarence A. Walworth continues his interestis, 
reminiscences of *‘ Life in an Anglican Seminary," 
The action of the English house of lords towards 
the Irish evicted tenants’ bill is ably discussed i; 
an article by John J. O’Shea. Marion Ames Ty. 
gart farnishes a sympathetic sketch, under th, 


CATARR 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Infdlamwmation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. COLD'N HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeabie. 
Price 50 cents. at 3 


eta: 
ELY BROTHERS 58 Warren St. New York. 


The 


E:ducational 


HERE IS YOUR 


‘measure 10x 26 inches each. 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 


number on your coupon. 


POTTER-BRADL’ 


Creat 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


Each part will contain 


__ By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 12 NOW READY. ; 
We print below a coupon. Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Never order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Part Ne 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW 


wif 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- P| po 
~ in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
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CURE 


OR MONEY IS REFUNDED. 


Disease follows a run-down system with 
the liver inactive and the blood disordered, 
Pimples, Boils, Sores, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and like manifestations of impure blood, 
should be driven out of the system with 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

Mrs. Kunn, of 618 
16th Street, New York 
City, writes as follows: 

“Tt pleases me to 
state that I had a run- 
ning sore upon mz 
neck, and had it oper- 
ated upon three times, 
and still it was not 
cured, I was also run 
down very much. 
There was a decided 
change after using * Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ I took a 
few bottles and was 

n cured. Later my 
usband had a lum 
behind his ear; he tri 


Mrs. KUHN. 


your medicine, and one bottle cured him, I 
shall always recommend your medicines, 


title ‘‘ An Unrecognized Genius.’’ A conspicuous 
feature of the Catholic World Magazine ia its 1e- 
views of new books. This important department 
is given more than usual space in the October num- 
ber. Price, $3.00 a year. New York City. 


—The New &cience Review for October. This 
is a new and very promising venture, containing a 
miscellany of modern thought and discovery, con- 


dacted by J. M. Stoddard. It is fall of able and 
suggestive papers devoted to science. The table 
of contents of number two confirms our good opin- 
ion of the first number, and contains the following 
thoughtful articles: ‘* Fluorescence or Phosphor- 
escence,’’ by Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., etc., 
Royal Institution of Great Britain (latest experi- 
mente); ‘* What Electricity Is’’ ; ‘‘ Mental Train- 
ing — A Remedy for ‘ Education,’’’ by William 
George Jordan; ‘‘ The Blood Stains on the Holy 
Coat,”? by Emile Gautier; ‘‘ Sanitary Delusions,’’ 
by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. ; ‘‘ The Pendalograph,”’ 
Rev. John Andrew, Queen’s College, Belfast; 
‘*What is Science ?’’ (compiled) Mrs. H. O. 
Ward; “ Tolstoi’s ‘ What to Do,’’’ Henry Wood; 
“ The Influence of Heat and Cold Upon Microbes,’’ 
Lawrence Irwell; ‘‘ A Remarkable Book, and Its 
Teachings,’ Wentworth Lascelles Scott; The 
Battles of Science,’’ Charles Barnard, The Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science 
Yo Battle with Fire, The Battle of the Forests, 

Battle with Disease); ‘‘ British Association 
Echoes’’; ‘‘ The French Association Meeting ”’ ; 
** The Liquefaction of Hydrogen”’ ; ‘‘ The Newest 
Explosive — ‘Schnebelite’.’’; ‘‘ The New Ele- 
ment of the Atmosphere,’’ considered by Professor 
Dewar; ‘‘Current Scientific Discussion,’’ Pro- 
feasor Angelo Heilprin, Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia. It is published quarterly 
for $2.00 a year; aingle numbers, 50 cents. Phil- 
adelphia: The Transatlantic Publishing Company. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art for October has fourteen articles 


reproduced from the leading foreign periodicals. 
The editor shows good jadgment in selecting for 
the thoughtfal American readers the most valuable 
articles by the ablest writers on all sides of the 
great questions of the day that are forcing their 
attention upon the literary and ecientific world. 
The yearly numbers of the Eclectic make 1,728 
pages —a library in itself. The aim of the Hc- 
leetic is to be instructive and not sensational, and 
it commends itself particularly to teachers, echol- 
ars, lawyers, clergymen, and all intelligent readers 
who desire to keep informed of the intellectual 
progress of the age. Terma, $5.00 a year; single 
copies, 45 cents. E. R. Pelton, publisher, 144 
Eighth street, New York. 


— Interesting sermons in the Homiletic Review 
for October are contributed by Drs. C. B. Hulbert, 


S. V. Leach, S. Reese Murray, C. V. Anthony, 
William Olney, and others. The Exegetical and 
Expository section contains an able paper on St. 
Paul’s sermons, by Professor W. Garden Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D., of Ediaburzh. Dz. B. F. Kidder 
treats in the Sociological section of ‘* Intemper- 
ance and Immorality in Mohammedan Countries.’’ 
The Living Isene discussed is the ‘Indian Qaes- 
tion,’ Chaplain C. C. Bateman of Fort Assini- 
boine taking the ground very emphatically, that 
no inferior race can be allowed to stand in the way 
of the progress of its superior — which is that of 
the world. New York: Fank & Wagnallr. 
Price, $3 00 a year. 


— The second (October) number of the Amer- 
ican Historical Register opens with an interesting 


sketch of the United States navy daring the civil 
war by Captain Richard S. Collom of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. Mr. Edwin B. Livingstone writes in 
regard to the connection of the various members 
of his family who were prominent in the history of 


i Penknife Pencil 
A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. 
Combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
ICKLAND MFG, CO., Fremont, O., Box 5 


A clever 


the revolation with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Besides other contributions of to 
the descendants of those who sided in the work of 
creating and forming this country, there are the reg- 
ular departments, including a fec simile letter from 
Ger eral Horatio Gates to Colonel Wood, and re- 
porta of the proceedings of the various patriotic 
hereditary societies. Philadelphia: The Histor- 
ical Re. ister Pablishing Company. $3 00 a year. 
Monthly, 


— The venerable Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute for October comes laden with important re- 


ports of the committee of science and arta, which 
every etudent and teacher of science and the me- 
chanic arts should read to be in touch with latest 
investigations. Under the Chemical Section, H. 
F. Keller states ‘Some Recent Contributions to 


The book reviews and proceedings of the last 
stated meeting of the Institute for 1894 are given. 
Price, $5 00 a year; single numbers, 50 cente. 
Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 


_— Pansy for October has for a leading attrac- 
tion an illustrated sketch of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. There are many delightful short stories, 
poems, and sketches, all up to the standard of this 
ideal young folks’ magazine. D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. $1.00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Poetry (Buffalo) for Octo- 
ber contains sketches of George P. Morris, Marion 

‘ ward, John Godfrey Saxe, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, and several others. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Historical Register tor October ; 
terms, $300 ayear. Philadelphia: The Historical 
Register Publishing Company. 

The Overland ove for October; terms, $3 00 a 
Ae San Francisco, Cal.: Overland Monthly Pub- 
ishing Company. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for October ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Americin Naturalist, tor October ; terms, 

4.00a year. Philadelpsia: The Edwards & Docker 

ompany 

Phrenological Journal for October; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York; Fowler & Wells Company. 

The Pansy for October; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 

ton: Lothrop Publishing Company 

este Wi for October ; terms, $100 a year. 
ston. 


The Magazine of Poetry for October; terms, $2.00 
ayear. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

he Quiver for October; terms,$150a year. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


Educational Institutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. ABta 
Michigan Mining School. 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in ee et ln 
Shop Practice, Somname Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 

w M. E. WADBWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
ay sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QraTe NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 


w Miss ELLEN HypDg, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogs. address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, AM 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For entaiog, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGaR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J. @. GRERNOUGH. Principal. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasium ; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien 
tific. durable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men. editors. and othors now useing it. 
lilustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th Street, New York. 13teow 


very Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 

all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tt 3 Somerset &t., Boston. 


da 
and Recitations 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples 
w P. GARRETT & CO., Philadeiphis. (Est, 1965) 


General Agents to control agents at home, 
Wante for** Dictienary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEW EYE’S ABSORBED. ‘Our 


treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or ids when all 


il.” Hundreds convinced, Pamphlet free, 
Address THE Glens Falls, N. X. 


Our Knowledge of Metallic Reducing Agents.” PA 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


good records is the test of an agency. We like to get letters like this, 
a dated October 13, from the principal of the high school at Pueblo, Colo : 
Thinking that you would like to know something regarding the work of the teachers you have placed 
here this year, | take this opportunity of writing you_ All three of the ladies are doing first-class, consci- 
entious work, and are equally strongin discipline. Miss » you remember, had no experience before 
September last; but she 1s doing excellent iss is strong in her line of work, 
work, and is growing in strength every day. and anxious to do everything well. Miss 
—— I need not mention, as you well Know her ability and success. Suffice it to say that we are all greatly 
pleased with the work that is being done.” There is not a state in the Union where some of our teachers 
de and ear more schools say to us: ** You know our cir- 
needs; these are the ers we wan’ 8 year 
the salaries will command, and we will be sai fied RHECOR Ds 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cricaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established ‘in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY once 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 

miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 

Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Introduces to Colleges 


For! TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREI CN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, fur 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to £° to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that 1 am 
elected to the position ia Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me. three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 
thanks. Yours very truly, 

Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. JEssE B. Mowry. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


Charges No Begistration Fee, postage 
UNI N H U U only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregat.ne 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEw YORK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. w 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
hburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave. 82 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spring 8 803 12th St., 
Ss Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. ; | Toronto, Canada. | Losangeles, Gal. "| Washington, D. 0. 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


* P. I. MERRILL, 


Beacon Teachers x F 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ey SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable poenions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
qual them. re88 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ae Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


o r. Send stamp for circulars. 
= HARLAN b. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, rom st., Newvorx: 


tes for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 

Sulomney’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. Ican’t 

help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 

and no calls foranyothers If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palbes Hotel Bide.) 


and those should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. Onlo. 
| Nie Teachers’ Agency 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


coon 


Teachers’ Ag encv Oldest and best known in U. S. 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 1855. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th St., New Work. w 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 4 
references Lady Teachers Grammar. and nigh 

RIAM YRIERE School ‘positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
150 FirTH Gane Twentieth 8t. | Address atoncee National Educational 


A ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. Teachers Wanted. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N , 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


combined. Large business throughout the north- 
OncvuTT, Manager 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 
w 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 16. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


WORCESTER'’S 
SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES. 


Adopted and Used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, 
Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns throughout 
the United States and Canada. Recently adopted for Norta 


Carolina, and Virginia. 


THE NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo, Half roan. $1.40. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 
PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. 
With Illustrations. 390 pages. Half roan, cloth sides. 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
THIS DICTIONARY IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
384 pages. Half roan. 48 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE’ 
by JoHN W. TuFts and H. E. Hout. 


“* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.””—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JOSEPH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . ‘ ° . 


Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


3 East 14th St., New Y 


12mo. 80 cents. 


16mo. 


eow alt 


85 cts. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge Jo Zool 
in Schools and Colleges. It is 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington School Collection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 
RELIFF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvat 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
all. and rammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Bich stock orted and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Oo., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 


horized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Co.’s (London branch) publications. 


cy Jor 
Re uf from 144 Tremont St. to 
School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HAOHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

w G. A- KOEHLER & CO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematicai Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course oe } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 67 Boot Fonth St., New York, 

BREED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

h. IL. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 

Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


w 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 


No cleaning up; no 
and rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


Just Published: 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABopy. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied tn each, and thus through the child’s 
joo ural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 

esson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘‘AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound incloth. Price, $1.00, 
NEW ENGLAND PvB. Co., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FAMOUS 
MUSIC BOOKS 


Good Old Songs’’ 

~ Famous old songs that every one loves. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00 ; Beards, $1.25; Cloth, Gil, 
82.00. 

**Choice and Popular Alto Songs” 


A large collection of charming songs for voices of 
medium compass. Hleavy Paper, $1; Boards, 
81.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


‘¢College Songs”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. 
Over 300,000 sold, Hieavy Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


“COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS” 


As sung in the leading colleges for women. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00. 
Harvard Song Book ”’ 


The very latest from the home of Johnny Harvard, 
Wleavy Paper, $1.00. 


‘6 Moore’s Irish Melodies ’’ 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish airs, 
Heavy Paper, $1,00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 
Gilt, 32.00. 


“Comic and Minstrel Songs” 


A fine collection of popular comic and sentimental 
songs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogue covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the 
self-playing “Symphony.” For Musica! Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453.463 Washington St., Boston. 
OC. H. Drtson & Co., NEw YORK. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES LEFT 


Fisher's Essontials of Geography 


For 1893-94, 


Including 


Geographical News of the Year 
For 1893-94. 


Regular 
50 cents. We will send them, postpaid, 


as long as they last, at 25 cts. each. 
Order at once. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Romerset Boston 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 


We are the oldest Agency in the State. We 
work only in Texas. Send stamp for full partic- 
ulars and references. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


(Mention this paper.] PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


An Educational Monthly called 


ure. 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 
METEORITES. A good price paid for me- 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or “fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


BOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


TEN NUMBERS Without Cost! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the comii & year, to send in their orders at once. 
The mew subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JOURNAL 
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